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CHAPTER XXII. A CRUEL REVELATION. 


Mocu interest was beginning to attend the 
ae of Vivian and Lucy, as it was now 

nown to the tattle-mongers that the colonel 
eould only stay a short time longer, and had re- 
ceived imperative orders to join his regiment 
at Gibraltar within a month. That news had 
indeed just arrived. Mr. West heard it from 
Captain Filby, to whom he had latterly been 
gracious, finding him useful. 

“ He’ll leave her there, as sure as my name 
is Filby. And serve ’em right. It’s the usual 
thing. I know, every town we left, we marched 
out leaving a batch of deserted virgins crying, 
and with hearts broken. Any officer that mar- 
ries is a born donkey. If I had a regiment, and 
any of my fellows was to make a fool of himself 
in that way, I'd make his life a burden to him, 
I would. As for that Vivian, he means nothing 
—nothing of business, sir, I can tell you. Not 
he. But he’s not in bad hands, and that Dacres 
won’t let him go without something down.” 

Tt was noticed, too, with infinite satisfaction 
by the gossip-mongers, that Lucy was growing 
low-spirited. Here was something dramatic 
to watch. It assumed, as of course, that the 
colonel was “too knowing” to let himself be 
“hooked,” and was making preparations to 
retire cleverly and decently from his position. 
All their sympathies were naturally with him, 
and it was hoped that he would “ escape.” 
They relished specially Miss Lulu’s position, 
who had “jilted” the other, and would now 
be fairly jilted in her turn. The colony, there- 
fore, in possession of this prospect, was very 
happy and pleasant, and Captain Filby said 
again, it was as good as Drury Lane. 

Alas! there was one to whom all this sport 
was as death ; who was looking on with strained 
eyes; on whose heart this wild passion and ex- 
pectancy was preying; who scarcely slept at 
nights, and who really seemed hurrying towards 
that fate which he had forecasted for himself. 
People would say, and will say now, “ Foolish, 
ridiculous man! he should have more sense ;” 
with the awkward cry, “Old enough to be her 
father—old enough to know better.” But there 





is nothing so tyrannous or so overpowering as 
the dominion of one passionate idea on some 
minds ; on the more tender and delicate it preys 
like a vampire. His old legal friends, sensible 
*long-headed ” men, might have reasoned with 
him in vain. Under similar circumstances, they 
would have fallen into the same folly. 

The Guernsey Beaufort “affaire” still held 
people’s minds. They were king and queen of 
the place; and as the season was shortly to 
begin, it was known that then they would glitter 
with a double effulgence. They were holdin 
themselves in a sort of preserve, and yet still 
dispensed blessings. The little dinners went on, 
me of this bounty Mr. Blacker was, as it were, 
chief almoner. But Mr. Filby, whom he had 
injudiciously “ pooh-poohed” aside, as a man 
* scarcely the sort of thing, you know,” was dis- 
contented, and had now become a dangerous 
enemy. As we have seen, he was unscrupulous, 
said “ whatever came into his head,” and had a 
fine stock of ill nature, which he never allowed 
to get low. It was a stupid blunder to have 
alienated Captain Filby. 

His voice was tened everywhere, and other 
voices began presently to repeat what his had 
pronounced so authoritatively. ‘‘ Giving a ball, 
are they? Allright! Flowers and lights from 
Paris ; that is, of course, from poor Fazy there 
at the corner. Well, that’s his business.” 

“* Why,” added the captain, dropping his voice 
a little, “do you know what I have made it my 
business to find out within the last few days? 
Not a tradesman in the place has seen his money 
yet! Wait until these donkeys put their long 
ears together and find that out, ir they think 
now that others have been paid, and their turn 
will come presently. Not a sou, sir. I went 
to Sody. Will you believe it? They owe the 
man over fifteen hundred francs. They gave 
him a hundred the first month, as a sop—as a 
blind. That poor fool of an upholsterer—who, 
I believe, has half broke himself, getting those 
mirrors and carpets for ’em from Paris—he has 
had nothing yet; but on the 25th of next 
month, when munseer’s agent comes over 
laden with money, got on the rent-day, he is to 
be paid in full, and get an order to refurnish 
Beaufort Manor. a, ha! I give you my 
honour, the poor idiot told me all this.” 

“But they are rich,” says one of the by- 
standers; “there is no question about it.” 

“Ts there no question about my grandmother?” 
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said Captain Filby, rather rudely. “I’ve said 
it all along. I went to half a dozen places, and 
they all had the same story. As for Beaufort 
Manor, and that rubbish, oaly wait till my friend 
West, a shrewd fellow in his way, ferrets that 
out. He’s on the track.” 

“Well, I hope they'll give this ball first. 
They’ve taken the large room in the establish- 
ment expressly.” 

This was the most damaging conversation 
about the Beauforts that had yet occurred. 
There was something very convincing in the 
ingenious test made by the captain. It was 
soon whispered about. The Guernsey Beauforts 
were told of it by Mr. Blacker, who was vastly 
amused at the importance of the gossips, and 
reported it as “‘an uncommon good thing.” 
Mr. Beaufort was amused. “We must send a 
card to that Mr. West, though he has behaved 
in an ungentlemanly way enough. By the 
way, who was it was telling me that he knows 
some friends in our county whom he was writing 
to—something of that sort? You know that 
would be very fortunate.” 

Mr. Beaufort was a little disturbed at this 
news, though he smiled carelessly ; and, had Mr. 
Blacker any real observation, he would have 
seen a scared and terrified look in the wistful 
face of Mrs. Beaufort, who was sitting over in 
the window talking to Lucy. When the gen- 
tlemen were gone out, she said to her friend : 

“Would to Heaven we were away from 
this place, or that we had never come! I am 
wretched all day long, and all night too. These 
stories and whispers, and this reckless expense ! 
And why Mr. West should behave so; we have 
done no harm to him, never injured him. Why 
does he persecute us in this way? Is he a de- 
tective? What does he mean?” 

“T know what he means,” said Lucy, with a 
trembling voice. “A spy! a detective! How 
unworthy! how ungenerous! I could not believe 
it of him. But I can explain it, dear Mrs. Beau- 
fort. It is his disliketo me. I could tell youa 
history about that. He has never forgiven me, 
because I could not force myself to marry him. 
Perliaps I deserved it. But it is cruel to perse- 
cute you, whom I love, for anything I have 
done. I shall stand by you, never fear, dearest 
Mrs. Beaufort, and shall never give you up.” 

“T am not worthy of such affection; [ am 
not, indeed,”’ said the pale lady, drawing herself 
away. “Oh, you don’t know me, and will turn 
against us, with all the rest of the world.” 

“Never !” said Lucy. 

“Yes,” said the other, hurriedly, “ you will ; 

ou must. But you will be indulgent, I know. 
ost of us are not so accountable as we seem. 
We are hurried along, and must go on, havin 
begun. But I loathe this life, I do, indeed, Go 
pay And I am powerless to stop it, indeed 
am.” 

Tears were in her eyes. Lucy took her into 
her arms passionately, and the two ladies ex- 
changed all their sorrows. When she left her, 
she walked fast, full of a grand purpose. 

“Tt must be stopped. If he is not so utterly 





changed. He was once noble and generous; I 
will humble myself so far as to appeal to him. 
If that fails, I shall not be afraid to do battle 
with him. What have I done todeserve his hate?” 

She went to him straight, at his house; she 
found him alone. He was sitting with his face 
between his hands. He started up as he saw 
her, his fiery eyes looking through her. 

“ A visit from you?” he said. 

“Mr. West,” she said, firmly, “I have come 
to you to appeal to that generosity and good 
feeling which you once had for me, aud which I 
cannot think you have lost.” 

He had recovered himself, and become bold. 
** What do you wish me to do after these com- 
pliments ?” ; 

“This does not promise well,” she said, 
colouring; “but still I feel it my duty to tell 
you that I cannot find words to say how pitiful, 
how unworthy,” she added, vehemently, “I 
think this system you have taken up, to perse- 
cute me through them.” 

He looked at her, confounded ; then groaned. 
a Lucy, Lucy,” he said, “for you to say 
this !” 

His look, and the agony that was conveyed 
in his voice, touched her. 

“T put it too strongly, perhaps,” she said ; 
“but it is unworthy—unworthy of your fine 
nature, that used to be so noble, and generous, 
and kind, and chivalrous.” 

“ But whose change is it ?” he answered. 
“ Whose cruelty, and coldness, and neglect have 
turned me into what lam now? You might have 
been gentle ; you might have led me on.” 

Lucy’s face expressed genuine astonishment, 
for it never once for a second occurred to this 
young lady that she was in the least in fault. 

“ What is this new charge? You cannot be 
in earnest, surely 2” 

“No,” he said, bitterly, “you can see no 
earnest in things of this sort. You have de- 
stroyed me—undone me—wrecked my whole 
life ; and now you come because you fear I ma 
do harm to your friends. Look! see! do 
speak without warrant? I have a letter here. 
This is what has come to me this morning. 
Those are the people you make your friends! 
There are grave doubts about them, and we shall 
presently know the truth.” 

It had not the least effect on Lucy. Her 
melodramatic mood was at its height. She put 
back the letter, and, drawing herself up, poured 
out bitter words. 

“ T ask—what I would ask of any gentleman— 
is to give over playing the detective. That is 
scarcely honourable, eh, Mr. West ?” 

He started indeed now, and looked at her 
very wistfully. “What if it be for your sake 
—for your cruel, ungrateful sake ?” 

“Tt would make no difference. I want no 
such protection,” she added, now in her full 
dramatic bearing; “it offends, insults me. 
My father can take care of me, and Mr. Vivian, 
too!” 

* Will he?” said he, scornfully. ‘ You can- 
not be sure of that.” 
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“T trust him,” said Lucy, scornfully, “and 
would trust his word. Have you any slur to 
throw on that?” 

Every word of hers was a fresh stab. But 
he could be calm. 

“You should be sure, quite sure; are you 
going to marry him ?” 

“ Yes,” said she, firmly. 

“Years hence, I suppose? That is a long 
time to wait.” 

“Years! Ina few weeks—a few days, per- 
haps, since you inquire.” 

In a few days?” he repeated, wildly. “ Take 
care, take care, I conjure you. You do not 
know what you are doing.” 

“ T am growing tired of this,” said Lucy ; “I 
am indeod: Leave me and my friends in peace. 
This marked interest in me seems next to 
hatred, and I don’t wantit. Nothing, nothing 
you can do, will change me to Vivian. [I tell 
— now, my lot is cast with him for ever. He 

as my whole heart; and no stories or detective 
arts will change me.” 

He stood looking at her with a dull stare, 
quite overwhelmed ; and yet these were not the 
real sentiments of this young girl. She spoke 
in a sort of impulse; her words, and the dra- 
matic tone of the moment, carried her away. 
She had only wished to make a warm protest. 

“Then stay with him,” he said, ina sort of 
fury, “and keep; and never will I interfere, 
whatever happens. On your own head be it. 
Cast your lot with him; love him, then. I 
have done with it. I have done with you. 
Leave me now; leave meat once. Go away 
_ me! I do not wish to see you again! 

0 ye 

She was shocked at the change that had come 
over him, and, for the first time, it seemed to 
her that he was ill. Again she was the old 
Lucy, and compassionate grief for his piteous 
—_ overwhelmed her, and she went over to 
lm. 

“T don’t know how to express what I mean. 
I did not mean to wound ; but if I could only 
explain! What have I done? You know your- 
self—you must recollect what you agreed on— 
that if I did not find in time that I could love 
You remember that; and I cantot help 
oving him.” 

**Go away—go awa 
fiercely. “Are you 
Do you-want to make me mad? Go away, I 
conjure you.” 

She went sorrowfully, terror-stricken. As 
she came out, she was confronted on the land- 
ing by a tall prominent figure, who lifted her 
arms, and said, in a half-whisper, as she passed 
her by: 

“God, in his almighty vengeance, punish 
you for this; and He will!” 
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he said, starting up 
oing this on purpose ? 


CHAPTER XXifl. THE BEAUFORTS. 
Firrut, fevered, troubled days those were 
for the actors in this crisis. The hours seem- 
ing to fly by for Lucy, so much had she on 
her little mind. The colony was vastly en- 





tertained—full of expectancy as to how things 
would really turn out. There was so much to 
turn out; and everything, be it remembered, 
must be determined within a week or so. Clouds, 
indeed, were gathering; the air was heavy; 
and in the mean time preparations for Mr. 
Guernsey Beaufort’s grand entertainment, to 
which the mayor and prefect even was coming, 
went on. The host was pronounced “ a delight- 
ful, agreeable fellow,” who, with no airs, was up 
there superintending decorations, which the 
confiding upholsterer was putting up. That 
poor craftsman had sent away orders, and was 

etting all sorts of things down from Paris. 

wenty years later we should have heard him 
warning his children against the English— 
warning them, too, in a miserable little shop, in 
a smaller town than Dieppe. Thoughtful people 
would have remarked the curious change which 
a few weeks’ “training,” as Captain Filby called 
it, had wrought in the young Mrs. Wilkinson, 
the pretty rustic. ‘“She’s m good hands, my 
boy,” the same judge of men and manners re- 
marked. And yet Mr. Ernest Beaufort, to 


eyes of more skill and experience, would have 
seemed “a bad style of man,” with rather inferior 
manners, and no air of refinement or breeding 
about him. But to the foolish “ young thing” 

i the pink of 


from a country parish he seeme 
gentility, and perfection itself. 

A change, too, had come over Mr. Wilkinson, 
her husband. From being a “soft,” good- 
natured “slob” of a man, a “thorough ass,” as 
Mr. Blacker and some of his young men called 
him—a “ niais,” as he seemed to the French- 
men—he had come to take airs. He went about 
with importance, and was admitted into the 
sort of council of the place, composed of Mr. 
Blacker, Mr. Beaufort, and some more. They 
consulted him a good deal, as representing the 
money interest. But the worst change of all 
was the change of relationship between the 
husband and wife, which now began to be 
noticed by not afew. To Captain Filby it was 
a special source of enjoyment. 

“T was just behind them,” he said, “and 
they didn’t see me; and they were at it ding 
dong. She gave it to him up and down, sir. 
‘ Don’t interfere with me; you have no right to 
do it, and I won’t put up with it. Every one is 
laughing at you, if you only could see it.’ 
Then, sir, he blew up. ‘You shouldn’t speak 
to me in that way; it’s very improper, and J 
won’t have it.’ ‘You won’t have it!’ says she, 
with the most spiteful little laugh you ever 
heard in the whole course of your life, sir. Oh, 
it will come to something presently, mark my 
words ; it’s as good as a stall at Drury Lane, 
sir.” 

These “tiffs” had nothing to do with Mr. 
Ernest Beaufort’s attentions. Things would 
have been in a healthier state had such been 
the case. But the dull man, in his own con- 
ceit, thought she was the attraction of the 
party, and considered, by a curious infatua- 
tion, that Mr. Beaufort’s homage was indirectly 
addressed to him—to his worth, standing, &c. 
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And thus things grew worse, and one day Captain 
Filby—always watching—reported that he had 
seen the “ pretty thing” break away from her 
husband with flushed cheeks and angry eyes, 
“fiery as a little game cock, sir; and I have 
watched ’em all day since, sir, and they’ve never 
spoken.” 

There had been, indeed, an open battle; and 
the worst was, the lady had flown for sympathy 
to her friend and counsellor, who felt deeply for 
her wrongs. “I watched them down to the 
port, and they sat there a couple of hours on 
abench. They didn’t think Jack Filby had his 
eye on ’em,” was the captain’s report. She 
also told her troubles—‘ persecutions,” she 
called it—to Lucy, her friend, who quite entered 
into them, and was indignant at the “ cruelty ” 
and persecution of the husband. She considered 
the whole quite harmless, and really admired 
the generous chivalry of Mr. Beaufort, who 
disinterestedly “stood by” the young wife, 
whom her husband was so persecuting. 

Such was Miss Pringle’s training. ‘ We 
have all our trials, dear,” she said. ‘You 
don’t know what I have to suffer.” 

It was noticed that there was in her face, 
too, a little wistfulness and anxiety ; explained, 
by those who watched, by the gradual approach 
of the fatal sailing of the Duchess of Kent. 
Vivian himself was noticed to be downcast and 
restless, with an affected eagerness, which did 
not deceive the wary. 

“He'll slip out, if there’s a chance,” said 
the captain, with zest, “and God speed him! 
But he don’t see his way, exactly. That rap 
ve is wide awake, sir, and won’t let 

m.” 

Mr. Dacres, however, seemed quite cheerful 
and unconcerned. Indeed, he owned he never 
felt so happy for a long time. What puzzled 
him, and, at the same time, constituted this 
happiness, was the miraculous freedom he en- 
joyed from duns and persecutors. What 
amazed him more, was a polite letter from 
“that bloodsucker, Levy,” as he always called 
him, speaking of the “little balance standing 
over,” and adding, if he was at all “ distressed,” 
he would be happy to assist him to a moderate 
extent. 

“The man’s transfigured, Lulu! What’s 
the meaning of it? Maybe—I know Romilly, 
and Wilberforce, and the good men were for 
it—maybe they’ve done away with arrest and 
imprisonment for debt. That must be it, or some- 
thing like it. By the Lord, if that’s the case, 

our Harco’s himself again, and a made man! 
"ll be at the juries again, my duck, tipping 
them the pure native, appealing to their noblest 
impulses. I tell you what, Lu,” he said, be- 
coming grave; “as soon as your little busi- 
ness is settled, and I see my little sweet 
manufactured into Mrs. CononeL Viviay, I'll 
slip over and look about me. Poor papa will 
have his honeymoon too.” 

Thus we see Mr. Dacres reckoned on the 
coming event as quite certain, or affected to 
do so. ‘The truth was, he was a very shrewd, 





clever fellow, under all his fitfulness and want 
of steadiness. He had his own plan fixed. 

“T won’t flurry the man, or bother him,” he 
said. “TI see he’s in some fix; but I'll let him 
take his own way, like a gentleman, until it 
comes to the day week of the sailing, my 
boy. Then I'll slap down on him, and come 
to business.” 

Vivian, meanwhile, unconscious of this re- 
solve, and feeling that Mr. Dacres was treating 
him with even an extra heartiness, was grow- 
ing low-spirited in this miserable dilemma, and 
was walking along gloomily, when Mr. Blacker 
passed him, full of importance. 

“Tam in a hurry,” he said. “Sorry I can’t 
stop to tell you the news. Such an arrival— 
such an addition! Mr. Parkes and his friend, 
son of Judge Parkes, one of our English bench. 
One of the nicest, most aile-gant mannered 
men, now—such /airteousness,” as he called it, 
‘and a high, well-bred air. And they have just 
come in time for our ball. I got them to the 
Royal, and must run up to see that Le Buff has 
taken careof’em. By the way, his friend is in 
the army—quite in your way. I shall _— 
to bring youand Mr, Morton together. Excuse 
me, I really cannot stay.” 

Vivian listened to him absently, 
was gone, he said, half aloud : 

“What am I to do? What a situation! 
But it is all my own folly and want of humanity. 
I might have waited, after all. It was only 
decency. But what am I to do now?” 

In another moment he saw Mr. Blacker 
pointing towards him, “in charge,” as it were, 
of two gentlemen, walking in advance of them 
in his eagerness, flourishing something. Vivian 
turned round hastily, but Mr. Blacker was 
down on him in a moment. 

“T brought them,” he said—* TI have brought 
them. Fortunately, just met them in time. I 
want them to stay for the ball.” 

“ Why, my dear Beau——” 

“What, Vivian!” said the other, hastily, stop- 
ping him ; “‘ only think of meeting you here! I am 
so glad ;” and he took his arm and led him aside. 
“T want to get rid of this old bore here, and leave 
him to Parkes. Look here; will you recollect 
not to call me by my name of Morton Beau- 
fort, but only Morton? I havea reason, which 
I will tell you of by-and-by. We shall have 
some fun presently, never fear. And I have 
come along way for it. Parkes has a friend 
here he wants to see.” And the two gentlemen 
presently began to talk on old times with the 
eagerness of military acquaintances, and Vivian 
presently had let his present difficulties pass 
from his sight. 

These few weeks—the last few weeks of 
this story—were flurried. Every actor had a 
sense that something was drawing on, and a 
destiny to be accomplished in some fashion. 
At that very time Lucy was in her room, with 
Mrs. Wilkinson sitting on the sofa with in- 
flamed eyes, and now and again gushes of tears, 
telling her “ miserable story.” 

Some officious people about the place—“ not 


When he 
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the quasi-virtuous,” as Mr. Dacres called them, 
who would not give themselves such trouble— 
had gone privately to Mr. Wilkinson and 
warned him. Every one was talking, they said ; 
and such a pity! Mr. Wilkinson coloured ; 
grew hot. It came on him like a revelation; 
he had never seen it in that light before, 
though he might have noticed what they now 
called his attention to. He had considered it 
rather evidence of his popularity, a compliment 
to his important position inthe colony. He had 
presently lashed fimself into a sort of fury, and 
had gone pompously to his wife to require an 
instant change of conduct. He would not have 
himself spoken of in that way. He was not a 
person to be made free with. But the lady, un- 
trained as she was, had already learned a few 
arts, useful, as being inflammatory on such oc- 
casions. These she could fix lightly in her hus- 
band’s neck, as the chulos do their arrows at a 
bull-fight. And she at once galled him by the 
cold inquiring stare of angry surprise, as who 
should say, “ This is all a joke.” 

“Tt is not,” said he, answering the look, 
“and I won’t have it. I’m not going to be 
talked about here. And I tell you what, 
unless I have a distinct engagement that you 
do not speak a word to that man at this ball, I 
shall not allow you to go.” 

The lady gave a forced and mocking laugh, 
another of the bandillero’s arrows in his neck. 

*T shall speak to Mr. Ernest Beaufort, 
and walk about with him as usual. Iam not 
going to make myself ridiculous for any one, 


and—I shall go.” 
“ We shall see,” said he, trembling with rage. 
This was the first cannon-shot, and before 
evening everybody knew there had been a tre- 
mendous battle royal, with a defiance and chal- 
lenge, and all were naturally looking forward to 


see how it would end. ‘ Wus there ever such 
a poor old donkey?” Captain Filby said. She 
had rushed to her friend. 

“ He will beat me, I suppose, the next thing,” 
said Mrs. Wilkinson. “ He treats me as if I were 
some wretched Turkish slave, and would sell me 
if he could—so Mr. Beaufort says.” 

Lucy was alittle startled at this name. “ It is 
very unkind of him. But he will see he has done 
wrong, and I am sure he is good at heart. But 
it is very improper of him to speak to you in 
that way. Still, dear, I wouldn’t encourage 
Mr. Beaufort to say such things.” 

“Oh, Mr. Beaufort understands him perfectly. 
He knows men, and women too, as he says. In 
London no man dare speak so to a lady who 
was his wife. He would te horsewhipped by any 
gentleman standing by.” 

Lucy was a little ‘confounded at these new 
views. But how could she confute them? 
But of this she had a natural instinct, that it 
was wrong and dangerous to be making a con- 
fidant of a gentleman like Mr. Beaufort. She 
was glad of the opportunity it gave her, and 
now spoke seriously to her friend. 

“We must hope for the best, and things will 
come right by patience and waiting. But I think 





it would be a pity you should say anything more 
about it to Mr. Beaufort. This is such a strange 
wicked place, and they say such things.” 

“T don’t mind them,” said she. ‘“ When a 
husband ceases to be a friend, we must look for 
others. Mr. Beaufort is my true friend. He 
has advised me all through, and will do so. I 
trust in him; and if, as he says, a husband 
proves unworthy of you, and behaves drutally, 
you are not bound to keep measures with such 
a savage.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy, shocked, “he could not 
have said that,” 

Misunderstanding her, the other took a letter 
from her bosom. “He did indeed. See here: I 
got this just before I came out. I am guided 
by him in everything, and he says, if I only trust 
him, he will bring me through everything. For he 
feels like me in everything, he says. ‘We have 
the same theughts and the same wishes—that I 
was made to adorn the most brilliant scenes 
of fashion and court. Ab, what a contrast! he 
so gentle, and soft, and devoted, and that~—” 

“Hush!” said Lucy, greatly scared; “ you 
must not think or talk of these things. It is 
not right, and will lead to mischief. You 
should not see so much of that man.” 

“Why ?” said the other; “why not, pray? 
He wants me to go and meet him now, down 
beyond the lighthouse—what he calls our 
“ favourite tryst,” where he goes himself alone, 
and thinks of all sorts of things,” she added, 
with a little confusion. The foolish lady could 
not conceal her pride at this conquest. “I am 
going there now.” 

“No, no, you must not, for my sake! It is 
mischievous, dangerous. Here is pen and 
paper; write a line and say you can’t go, and 
drop him gradually.” 

“How absurd you are, dear!” said she, 
laughing in a forced manner. “ You don’t quite 
understand these things; you are not married 

et. Ohno; I can quite take care of myself. 

What, drop Mr. Beaufort, my kind friend? 
Besides, I want him to advise me. What do 
you think? I did not tell you. But he said 
something of my not going to the ball. Did 
you ever hear of such tyranny? As Mr. Beau- 
fort says, that ought to bring it to a crisis. We 
shall see; we shall see.” 

Lucy was helpless, and, beyond mere en- 
treaty, could do nothing with this lady. She 
was frightened by the whole. It gave a sudden 
proof of the dreadful nature of the place. And 
on this earth there is no more startling embodi- 
ment of the power of evil than a change of a 
character from being good. Her own troubles 
and anxieties, now gathering, added to her de- 
pression. Her father came in, as he said him- 
self, “gay as a dozen o’ Jarks.” He sang, as 
he came up-stairs, his favourite chant : 

“The light in her eye, 
That mirrors the sky, 
And kindles a flame in my own— 
My own! 
And kindles a flame in my own. 
Well, Lulu, my sweet, dear girl, I’ve been 
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up and down, here and there, about everywhere, 


singing the one song. Everybody’s got the 
glad tidings by this time.” 
“ What glad tidings, Harco?” - : 
“The wedding, you witch. The nuptials. 
‘Take thou this ring, love,’ and all that,” he 
added, quoting from an opera then in the first 
flush of popularity. “Thursday three weeks, 
my pet, is the joyful day. Sing——” Here 
Me. Dacres devotionally : 
“ Sing the glad day, 
While we thus humbly pray, 
Join in his praise. 


Yes; Thursday three weeks, at half-past ten 
in the morning. God save the King!” 

Lucy’s eyes brightened. ‘ What, papa! 
Then Vivian has got news ?” . 

“T don’t know; maybe so. J’ve settled it 
that way. He and I understand each other 
perfectly. You are married, pet, on Thursday, 
same day and hour, or our friend don’t make 
a passenger in that first line-of-packet ship, 
Duchess of Kent. No, no. It’s settled now 
beyond a mistake, and far better so.” 

“Oh, papa,” said Lucy, vehemently, “ why 
do you interfere in this way? I understand 
Vivian perfectly. I know his heart thoroughly, 
and that he loves me, and will do anything in 
his power.” 

“T hope so. The only thing on my mind, 
sweet, is how to raise the breakfast. It won’t 
be so hard. A wedding means money and a 
little furnishing. We’ll have a few—just a few, 
and a speech or two, in the good English way. 
T’'ll have a Frenchman or two, just to show ’em 
how we can tickle up a jury. But I'll not let in 
those impostors, the Beautorts. Don’t let ’em 
think it. Not one of ’em.” 

“Oh, why not, Harco dear? They will be so 
offended.” 

“They’re Brummagem, I fear. As for that 
snob, the brother—mind, I tell you—he’s a 
humbug !” 

“Oh, papa,” said she, suddenly, “that poor 
lady, Mrs. Wilkinson, has just gone, and I don’t 
know what will become of her. How can we 
help her ?” 

“ Don’t come to me, sweet, said he, ruefully. 
**T’ll want every nap. we can scrape——” 

“It’s not ¢hat, Harco.” And she began to 
tell him the whole story. 

“Ts that all? He’s a common fellow enough. 
Mind, I say it. As for the woman herself, she’s 
a weak poor thing.” 

“Oh, I see her coming back again,” said 
Lucy, running to the window. “Oh, you will 
see her, eee to her. Won’t you?” 

“T will, I will, pet. Lovely woman!” added 
he, breaking into a quotation. 


“ Angels are painted fair to look like you. 


Ah, my dear Mrs. Wilkinson, come back to see 
me, I know. You made me out at the window.” 

“No,” said she, hurriedly. “I wanted to 
settle with Lucy. Would you let me go with 
you to this ball ?” 





“ You are not going, though,” said Lucy, re- 
proachfully. “Ob no.” 

“Not going !” said Mr. Dacres. “ Why not ? 
Would you have us getting there into realms 
of eternal night, groping our way distracted, 
with the lamp that should brighten our course 
quenched and in darkness ?” 

“My husband unreasonably wishes to keep 
me away, simply to annoy me, and, I suppose, 
disgrace me before the people.” 

“ Lulu, darling, run and tell poor mamma I'll 
come to her presently. She’s not herself at all. 
Now, my dear ma’am, tell me what’s this ? what’s 
your good man been doing ?” 

The lady again entered on the story of her 
wrongs very excitedly. She was indiscreet and 
young, as we have said, and as weak as to 
tell this story to the merest stranger. 

He listened gravely. “ But what about this 
fellow, young Beaufort ?” 

“What about him?” said she; “ what but 
this, that he is my friend and my protector.” 

“1 hope it will never come to ¢hat, ma’am,” 
he said, gravely. ‘“ You couldn’t have picked 
out a worse, I can tell you. He’s a poor crea- 
ture, Mrs. W., and you'll get no credit by the 
transaction.” 

“JT shall get sympathy,” said she—‘“sym- 
pathy and kind words, which are a great deal 
to me.” 

“No, no. Not at all. Believe me, I have 
an interest in you, because my little dear girl 
here has. But we men, you know, that knock 
about here, and knock about there, we see and 
say more than our prayers. And Mr. Ernest 
Beaufort, as he calls himself, is just the lad to 
have his fun out of the transaction. He’s a 
poor unchivalrous creature, and would sacrifice 
any one or anything. Harcourt Dacres knows 
men, I can tell you.” ° 

Here Lucy came fluttering back, her cheeks 
flushed. “ He is below; he is coming up-stairs. 
Ah! this was what you came back for!” 

** As I live, no,” said the lady, passionately. 
** Will you believe me, I never knew it—never !” 

“T tell you what,” said Mr. Dacres, with a 
twinkle of enjoyment in his eye, “shall we have 
a little bit of a play—true comedy? Just get 
into that next room, both of you, d’ye hear me ? 
We'll just draw this wisp of a portiére, and no 
one will be a bit the wiser.” 

Just as you like.” 

Lucy was fond of “a bit of fun,” and overcame 
any scruples in her friend by dragging her in 
quickly. In a moment Mr. Ernest’s face was 
put in, and he looked round with a simple air. 

“IT thought——” he said; “why, are the 
ladies all out ?” 

“Ah, you yourself, Mr. Beaufort! Won’t 
you sit down? They'll be in soon,” he added, 
adroitly, “ giving the go-by to a lie,” as he 
afterwards said. ‘ Mrs. W. was here a minute 
ago.” 

“Was she,” said Mr. Beaufort, carelessly 
and insolently, “really now ?” 

“ Ob, really now, and truly now. Sat about 
two feet from where you are now. Ha, ha! Ab, 
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that’s a funny business, Mr. Beaufort. Every- 
body is so amused. You began in the wrong 
shop, sir. An Englishman’s wife, sir. Not that 
I think there’s any harm in a little flirtation.” 

“Do you suppose I mind how the wretched 
people here amuse themselves? They know 
very little about my affairs, or that affair, I 
can tell you.” 

* Well, if I might speak in a friendly way, 
you know—they’ll be in in a moment—Id let 
the thing drop. Awkward things may be said. 
And Filby, you know, gives out that Wilkin- 
son is looking on and laughing, and is posted 
up to everything. I must tell you, she is not 

uite as simple a young lady as she looks.” 

“ Then I could tell you, Mr. Dacres,” said the 
other, rising to go, “some little things that 
would open your eyes, and open that gentle- 
man’s eyes also. if. I were to take two passages 
in the next packet, I dare say you could not 
guess for whom I would take one ?” 

“*Deed I could not,” said Mr. Dacres, 
laughing. ‘“ Wenever should here. Who isto 
slip off next?” 

“That gentleman may give out Ais story, if he 
likes ; but I could surprise him very much one 
fine morning. If I were just to crook my 
little finger, and give the signal, Mr. Dacres, 
some one would follow me down to the packet 
very cheerfully. So much for your gossiping 
stories; so much do ¢hey know about it now!” 

“Then you ought to blush for telling such a 
thing, and I take leave to tell you you’re a 
shabby sort of admirer, Mr. Ernest Beaufort. 


Ha, ha! Excuse my /razchise, as our friends 
here say. Must go out now, as I have a 
little business. Come with me, my brave 


caballero. You're a broth of a boy among the 
ladies. Ha,ba! You don’t mind my fun, do 
you? So you have -“~ to take a place in the 
packet, eh? No, no. wouldn’t like to put 
that to Lucy, sir; it wouldn’t hang together.” 

“I don’t understand you,” said the young 
man, colouring. 

“T hold by what I say, and I could prove it 
at any moment, too. I never speak without 
the card. I have only to say the word, and 
that lady-——” 

“Well, it’s wonderful! Come along.” 

Mr. Dacres said afterwards he never was in 
such a mortal fright, for he was sure the woman 
would burst out, and there would be a scene. 
“ And I heard the dress give a rustle inside,” he 
said. The whole thing reminded him of Drury 
Lane and Brinsiey’s lady behind the screen. 
“And I think,” added he, ‘I managed the whole 
a little cleverly.” 

When Mr. Beaufort was gone, Mrs. Wilkin- 
son came out, a picture of shame, her eyes bent 
on the ground. Lucy remained sensibly in the 
little room. 

“Don’t speak—don’t say another word, Mr. 
Dacres,” said Mrs. Wilkinson. “ What am I 
todo? Oh, that I should have come to such a 
degradation! To hear a wretch like him daring 
to speak of me in that way! But it is my own 
folly, my own folly.” 





** He knows no better, my dear lady. Wait 
until by-and-by. You saw how easy 1 took his 
fine manners. I always ‘ smoked’ him from the 
first. We'll hear something about all this in a 
day or two.” 





MIDGES IN OFFICE. 


TxE qualities of the midge family are im- 
perfectly appreciated by the world. To a 
midge’s guile sting a fleabite is ferocious, and 
a fleabite, as every one knows, is a synonym 
for something insignificantly smal!. Uncle 
Toby would never have opened the window, 
and made his humane speech to a midge; for a 
midge’s titillation would have been unfelt. 
This is when the insect discharges its proper 
functions. But human midges are the small 
people who are dangerous only when their vo- 
cation is mistaken, and power is given them 
for more than to flutter and to hum. Buffon’s 
remark on insects generally, that they “can 
live a long time though deprived of those 
organs which are necessary to the higher ranks 
of nature,” is eminently true of these midges. 
Breaking a butterfly on a wheel would be justi- 
fiable if the butterfly were placed in a position 
to destroy hundreds of human beings, and make 
life a burden to thousands more. Shake the 
“painted dust” from creatures pitchforked into 
— and you behold a form of evil which is a 

urning reproach to the House of Commons 

and the country. The system under which 
midges are especially dangerous, the system 
which makes what is called “ interest” the high 
road to permanent appointments at the head 
of government offices, whose nominal heads 
go out with the ministry, is the direct cause of 
more flagrant evils than it would be easy to 
enumerate. 

This system may give a Fribble the chief 
prize of a department, and make social quali- 
fications a passport to office and to power. Par- 
liamentary puppets are thus the scapegoats of 
the men really lax; and while the honourable 
gentleman explains, or apologises, or defies the 
House of Commons and the public, our friend 
the midge smiles complacently from behind the 
official canvas below, and pulls strings and dic- 
tates the squeaks of his puppets, serenely satis- 
fied -vith a system which gives him a full share 
of the halfpence, and apportions the blows and 
jeers to his automaton partners. Since the 
kings of England gave up whipping boys, there 
has been nothing more humorously unjust than 
to reward faithful party service by making it 
the tool or the incubus of “abiding scribes ;” 
and since “farming” our taxes was abandoned, 
there has been nothing more profligate than 
giving members of the midge family valuable 
appointments in return for private services. 

et us consider what an official midge, or 
“ abiding scribe,” is, whom he represents, and 
for what he is actually, though not nominally, 
responsible. He is the board, Cabinet ministers 
delegate their powers to him, The welfare, pros- 
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erity, and daily happiness or discomfort of a 
arge body of educated men depend upon his 
fiat; and the life and death of thousands of 
hapless sufferers may hang upon that slender 
and impalpable thread, a midge’s policy. If a 
permanent officer be able, conscientious, indus- 
trious, he hears others praised for his own acts ; 
and if he bea _—— he knows that his political 
colleagues will be heartily abused for 47s incom- 
petence. If his public services depend upon 
moral courage, if their proper exercise involve 
discussion and possible hostility out of doors, 
but one course is open to the midge. He 
must from the very nature of things prefer 
darkness to light, and his official career 1s one 
long, nervous, timid “hushing up.” The busi- 
ness of his life is to keep his department in 
the shade, and make it negatively popular by 
dint of quiescence and indifference. His policy 
is tortuous and sly, partly from the neces- 
sities of the case, partly because he is a midge. 
But it is unscrupulously direct in its aim at 
keeping the public in the dark. “Though parlia- 
mentary puppets may come-and go, let me be 
paid for ever,” is the unspoken burden of the 
midge’s song; and it is not surprising if, to 
secure this end, he throws dust into inquiring 
eyes, and putting up his men in buckram, his 
underlings, to A shot at, merrily burks all 
damaging ogre and troublesome reports. 

Every day tells us of mysterious gaps in 
some department, between cause and effect; of 
“ orders” neglected or defied ; of inspections and 
examinations being rendered futile; of “ moral 
influence” misapplied ; of refusals to hold in- 
quiries; of misery, disease, and death; and one 
is apt to wonder whether a midge can be at work. 
It seems incredible that in the face of a roused 
and indignant public opinion the inspectors of 
at least one department should still sleep on. 
There must be some sort of activity in their 
several districts. There must have been some 
sort of form kept up between them and the 
head office in the times gone by. They pro- 
bably made occasional representations as to the 
needs of local establishments, and the pinch- 
ing ignorance of local functionaries; and if 
they did not, it was clearly some one’s duty— 
perhaps a midge’s—to reprimand them. But it 
would be in strict accordance with all that is 
known of midge life, if reports were indorsed 
* Put By,” if complaints were discouraged, and 
if the least watchful and most mealy-mouthed ot 
inspectors were most popular. To complain of 
arrangements under which, say, paupers are 
killed, to ask for decent ventilation, and proper 
medical attendance and nursing for the sick, is 
to cast upon the guardians the odium of spend- 
ing money. Altercations and refusals are in 
this case possible, and unpopularity certain. 
Now conten, as a class, possess considerable 
electoral power, and are nearly always able to 
have awkward questions put in the House of 
Commons concerning the nature and constitu- 
tion of a department which interferes with them. 

The midge has considerable power for annoy- 
ance over the men whom he wishes to keep quiet 





in every department of the State. In all official 
arrangements, in the removal from one district 
to another, in petty malignity, he can either act 
himself, or so pull the strings as to make 
his parliamentary chief inflict pain. ‘“ Teapot” 
subordinates—that is, officers who are so abso- 
lutely void of offence to those they are sent to 
control as to receive testimonials to their urbane 
uselessness—are the men likely to be dear to a 
midge’s heart. It would be well worth a midge’s 
while to incite, to bribe, to threaten this depart- 
ment into combining the maximum of official 
formulary with the minimum of official work, 
and so be saved from what is his greatest 
horror—an inquiry into his own functions and 
ay. Give a man power over the purse-strings ; 
et it be seen that he can promote a clerk 
or a clerk’s son for obsequious compliance 
and diligent misdoing; let the painstaking 
and conscientious be stigmatised as “imprac- 
ticable” and punished accordingly, and it is 
marvellous how speedily a department will 
mould itself on the midge’s model. The few 
who stick out are marked men, to be mulet of 
income and degraded at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity. The midge’s handiwork has prospered, 
and a grave public scandal arises. 

A few people have been choked or poi- 
soned, or slow torture has been inflicted on the 
dying, and a cry is raised throughout the country, 
Who is to blame? Inspectors are arraigned ; 
the parliamentary secretaries or chiefs ques- 
tioned in the House of Commons, and the de- 
partment heartily abused. But the midge 
escapes scot-free. A creature so seemingly 
insignificant is never thought of as the real 
culprit; and while the officialk—whose career 
he has directed, and who have had to choose 
between insubordination to their superior and 
neglect of their plain duty—are summoned to 
the bar of public opinion, the midge escapes. 
In all the comments and strictures upon “the 
department,” even by those who writhe most 
under his sting; in all efforts to alter its ma- 
chinery, its mainspring has remained untouched. 

How long is this to last? How long are 
we to be hoodwinked by the midge family? 
How long cajoled into awarding blame to the 
wrong men? Let the scandals of the last 
few years—some of which make our social 
administration a byword and reproach — be 
read by the light of our midge theory, and 
we shall have at least an intelligible solution 
of a problem hitherto unsolved. Take the 
midge for granted, and all else follows. A famine 
comes over the land. A populous and industrious 
county is reduced from competence to poverty 
the most dire and bitter. Extraordinary means 
are taken to meet an extraordinary emergency, 
and an act brought in and passed by the govern- 
ment, having the relief of a vast district and 
the employment of thousands for its aim. A 
commissioner is selected for his previous know- 
ledge of the hapless county, and for his 
general fitness for the post. The measure just 
passed is statesmanlike, and the instrument 
well chosen; the Press blows gentle gales 
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of approval, and one of the most arduous duties 
of modern times seems to be satisfactorily per- 
formed. Suddenly the wind changes, and find- 
ing employment for starving men is denounced 
as the profligate job of a dishonest govern- 
ment. Btatisties and facts carefully cooked to 
prove this foregone conclusion force themselves 
mysteriously into publicity. The midge has 
been at work. Sensitive as dwellers in glass 
houses must always be, that insect sees in 
the usefulness of others a reproach and pos- 
sible injury to itself. ‘Society ” jargon is called 
into play, the vulgarity and selfishness of the 
wealthy inhabitants of the suffering district are 
sneered at, and the impropriety of a govern- 
ment department performing useful and humane 
functions is angrily censured. The midge, it 
must be again remembered, is so far irrespon- 
sible, that his gibes are still launched from 
behind the cover of his own obscurity. His 
official position suffices to give his words and 
actions an influence for harm, while it protects 
him from public argument and censure. 

For years past England, the midge’s paymis- 
tress, has laboured under the reproach of permit- 
ting the helplessto die in herstreetsand thorough- 
fares. Boasting her superiority over bureau- 
ridden lands, she had allowed her capital—the 
wealthiest, busiest, and most charitable city in 
the world—to kill off its annual per-centage of 
outcasts with terrible regularity. The philan- 
thropist, or the man about town, could, at the 
most inclement seasons, point to droves of 


shivering wretches sleeping on the same pave- 


ments. Men, women, and children, hungry and 
half naked, could be looked for at the same 
door-steps, throughout the winter nights, with 
as much certainty as the sentry at Buckingham 
Palace, or the lion on Northumberland House. 
Workhouses admitted a few applicants, and sent 
the rest away desolate ; or did not admit at all, 
as the local authorities were brutal, or, in a 
parochial sense, humane. ‘“ These casual wards 
are full,” was the permanent inscription on the 
walls of the workhouse of the richest parish in 
London. Laws had been enacted and regula- 
tions passed to provide for all destitute way- 
farers whose necessity was urgent; in the face 
of which sick women, tottering old men and 
starving children, were, night after night, re- 
fused bare shelter, and practically told to steal 
or die. Private benevolence erected refuges, 
which private charity endowed; but the evil 
was practically unabated despite the outspoken 
strictures in parliament and by the press. Offi- 
cial midges sharpened their stings. We had 
long official papers, possibly prompted by the 
midge, in which the criminality of tie home- 
less, destitute, and hungry, was judicially urged ; 
and the wickedness of aiding the wooniel by 
the wayside until after close examination into 
their credentials, was severely reprobated. We 
had midge schemes for maltreating those re- 
lieved and for making relief penal; but the 
plain duty of the community, that come what 
would no one should die of hunger at our doors, 
was something more than ignored. After long 





years the practice of allowing paupers to perish 
every winter had been denounced time out of 
mind by the plain people who could not recognise 
starving your neighbour as the whole duty of 
man; after the country rung with indignant 
complaints of the system which made these hor- 
rors possible, it was determined to make an effort 
to grapple with the difficulty. “ The department” 
was to have practical usefulness thrust upon it. 
Its canons were to include the right of enforcing 
the bestowal of relief, shelter, a crust, and 
little more, to destitute wanderers. The shame- 
ful sight of human beings dying untended at 
our very doors was to be made possible no 
longer ; and our streets were to be relieved 
of their constantly abiding eyesore. The me- 
tropolitan workhouses were to be placed on the 
same footing, and a task of labour to be rigidly 
exacted from every temporary sojourner within 
their walls. In short, the laws previously 
in existence, but which had fallen into abey- 
ance through the selfishness of parochial boards 
and the existence of official midges, were to 
be supplemented by a measure which not 
only appealed to that selfishness by making the 
cost of relieving casual paupers chargeable 
on a common fund, but made it clear to the 
outside public that the “urgent necessity” just 
quoted was in itself a title to relief. The parishes 
were extremely angry. Indignation meetings 
were held, at which the grand principle of local 
self-government was substantially defined to 
be starving paupers with impunity; and, as a 
matter of course, the midges, if our theory be 
correct, shouted their little official shout with 
the crowd they thought the largest. Society was 
informed that London would become a mere 
nest of vagabondage, a central haunt for va- 
grancy ; and the sharpness of the midge’s punc- 
tures were, it is natural to imagine, inflicted 
on those able and willing to argue against the 
bill. A judicious circular to officials amenable 
to midge influence, a few hints cunningly thrown 
out, a repetition of the heartless midge maxims 
previously urged, and a formidable mass of 
adverse official theories, were readily strung 
together in support of the guardian view. Carry 
out this pernicious doctrine of assisting the 
helpless ; be weak enough to prevent deaths in 
the streets, and the decadence of the nation 
will follow, for “the board” will be abolished, 
and we, dear friends, be displaced. It is also 
possible that, in some instances, the repulsion 
between the responsible chief in parliament 
and the chief who was Society’s nominee, was 
complete; and that the energies and official op- 
portunities of the one were consistently devoted 
to thwarting the humane legislation of the other. 
In any case, human life has been sacrificed, and 
human misery has been heartlessly and scanda- 
lously left to shift for itself. The public in- 
qguiries hitherto made in this connexion, have— 
if our theory be right—failed to reach the root 
of the evil, because they have failed to look as 
low as the microscopic but mischievous crea- 
tures who can poison a large system of legisla- 
tion by an infliction of small stings. Let the 
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light of publicity which now falls on greater 
objects only, flow in next, as speedily as may 
be, on the origin, habits, aud duties of official 
midges. 





THE YULE LOG. 


THE evening was cloudless: but there hung 
A cloud upon the hearts of those who sat 
Beneath the moss-grown apple-tree, in midst 
Of their small cottage garden ; for that night 
Must Sailor Charley leave them all to go 
To sea. 

“Tis old,” the grey-hair’d father said, 
As ’mong the almost leafless boughs he gazed ; 
‘“‘Time was, when May beheld it full of bloom, 
With clusters flushing pink and white against 
The tender green; and Autumn brought a crop 
Of ruddy fruit that bent the branches down, 
So laden was the tree ; but now ’tis old 
And fit for naught. Ay, ay, we all must come 
To uselessness, old age, and then—to death: 
Tis well if, while we have our youth and strength, 
We put forth blossoms good, and fruit.” ‘Say not 
Tis fit for naught !” exclaimed the cheery voice 
Of Charley. ‘See its mossy arms, how broad 
They spread, how soft and sheltering extend 
Above our heads, as if to gather us 
Beneath their loving canopy, and make 
Us feel the more together here at home. 
At home! where still my ev’ry thought returns 
And nestles happily while I’m away! 
I see you all, in thought, assembled here, 
And sending out your thoughts to me across 
The sea. Say not ’tis fit for naught, the dear 
Old apple-tree! And more, besides the screen 
It makes above our rustic seat, yon clump 
Of gnarléd canker’d wood, which grows apart, 
A burly limb excrescent, just will serve 
For our next Caristmas log, our good yule log!” 
“But you will not be here to fell it down,” 
The wrinkled mother, sighing, said. “Ah, son, 
How many ways shall we your absence feel!” 
“Tf I’m not here to fell the clump, at least 
I will return for when ’tis burnt!” he cried. 
“T cannot be away at Christmas-tide ; 
I must be back among you all by then. 
I must, I will, be with you all, be sure! 
Now, mind my words, you'll see me ; I will come!” 
His wrinkled mother smiled to hear his tone 
Of confidence ; his sister Peggy, with 
Her merry eyes, look’d gladly up; and Ben, 
His younger brother, gave a joyful shout ; 
While gentle Mary Gray, his sweetheart and 
His promised wife, drew closer to his side, 
And press’d his arm with both her clasping hands. 
“You will? You will be sure tocome? You will 
Get leave of absence, then, you think? I fear'd 
It would not be till after New Year’s-day,” 
She whisper’d, with a tremble in her voice. 
“ Nay, that is when we shall be wedded, dear, 
I trust,” he answer’d low; “so, judge if I 
Will not strain ev’ry nerve to come back here 
Before the time ; besides, I feel I must 
Spend Christmas-day among you all at home; 
I must, I will; so, mark my words, I'll come! 
You'll see me here!” He gather’d her within 
His strong right arm, and held her to his breast 
With grasp as firm as were his tone and words ; 
And she felt hope and comfort fill her soul. 
But gravely then the grey-hair’d father spoke: 
“ My son, ‘If God be willing,’ prithee, add. 





Your words of cheer and confidence are right ; 

But say, ‘If God be willing,’ too, my lad.” 

“?°Twas in my thought, I had it in my heart, 

My father,” Charley said. “ ’Tis so much part 

Of all I think and hope, I speak it not 

Aloud ; but none the less I breathe it still 

Within myself, ‘neath all I say and do. 

When our good ship, the Antelope, in stress 

Of weather, drives amain upon some stern 

Lee shore, begirt with cliffs and frowning bluffs, 

Forbidding access, threatening death, my cry 

Of ‘Courage, messmates! We will keep her off!’ 

Is ever followed by a deep ‘please God!’ 

That echoes in my soul; or when, ’mid rocks 

That bristle ‘neath the surging breakers white, 

Rough cresting the wide waste of waters dark, 

She glides with dangerous swiftness, and I shout, 

‘Ware rocks ahead! We'll get her through, my 
lads !’ 

«If God be willing’ bases still the loud 

Shrill tone wherewith I labour to outpierce 

The screams of whistling winds, and din of weather : 

Believe it, father, earnest faith and trust 

Are ever in my heart, though not, mayhap, 

Upon my lips: and so, if God doth will, 

I'll surely come. But now, farewell, ’tis time 

I should be gone: farewell, my mother; bear 

My absence well by thinking of the day 

When I shall back return: farewell, my dear 

Ones all ; take care of one another till 

I come again to thank you for your love 

Of each I love.” He grasp’d his father by 

The hand; his mother kiss’d; his sister and 

His brother Ben he hugg’d ; then snatch’d in haste 

His gentle Mary to his breast, as though 

He dared not trust himself or her with long 

Last words: a look ineffable, but one— 

One rapid, passionately stifled sob, 

And he had darted off full speed—was gone. 


Was gone! A world of blank forlornness lay 
In those two words, which day by day were felt 
By Charley’s dear ones, left to understand 
The full and bitter force of all involved 
Therein ; to try and hide from all the rest 
The pain at heart of each, the loneliness, 
The sense of loss and vacancy that ached 
Within. —But then there came a letter, said 
He'd sail’d ; was well; look’d forward to the time 
Of hoped-for home return ; bade them be sure 
To do the like; and finish’d with his own 
Bright cheerful tone of confidence and trust. 
The days went by ; the weeks; they swell’d to 
months ; 
Then came the autumn winds, that swept the trees 
And bared them of their leaves, that sobb’d and 
moan’d, 
And fill’d the throbbing hearts of those at home 
With fears for him they loved at sea; and yet 
Withal a hope, a growing hope, 4 hope 
Expectant, yearning, day by day more strong, 
That he might any moment be at home, 
Might take them by surprise, and come at once. 
December with its frosty sun set in. 
No rain, no snow; but bracing, clear, and sharp. 
“ High time,” thought Ben, “ to hew the Christmas 
log. 
Since Charley cannot get away, and be 
At home to fell the clump himself, I must ; 
That it may dry and season, ready for 
The Christmas blaze upon our cottage hearth. 
That ruddy glow and sparkle of the good 
Yule log! How cheerily it looks! How well 
Our Charley loves it! And how like himself! 
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So full of warmth and brightness, comfort, life, 
And joyousness! My spirits always rise 
Beside the Christmas fire, and when I’m near 
My brother Charley ; both inspire a glad 
Courageous trust.” As thus the lad ran on 
Within himself, he struck and chopp’d amain ; 
And dealt the gnarléd branch such sturdy blows 
With well-directed axe, that soon he cleft 
A wide division ’twixt the bole and it ; 
Another stroke, and then it fell to earth. 
But as it fell, the dull, deep, heavy thud 
Of falling wood was blended with a low 
Strange sound, a sound as of a human cry, 
A cry half forced from lips by deadly pain, 
A moan, a gasp, an anguish-utter’d tone. 
It startled Ben, who sharp look’d round, as if 
Some wounded creature needs must be close by. 
No one he saw; the little orchard ground 
Was still and peaceful in the frosty air ; 
The sparkling rime was glist’ning on the trees 
And grass. Had one white fragment dropp’d, it 
might 

Almost be heard, so silent was the spot ; 
And then, with shrilly softness, there trill’d forth 
The few clear notes of sudden-singing robin, 
That made the silence but the surer seem. 
The boy drew breath ; for he had held it check’d, 
As list’ning whence that smother’d cry should come. 
What could it be? Or had he really heard 
A cry at all? For, now ’twas gone, he scarce 
Believed ’twas aught beyond a fancied sound. 
And yet it had been wonderfully like 
A human tone, and even strangely like— 
Or so he for a moment thought—the voice 
Of Charley; but he drew a lengthen’d breath, 
And laugh’d that notion from him, as he stoop’d 
And raised the sever’d branch, and bore it on 
His shoulders to the wood-house, where he sang 
A blithe old Christmas carol while he shaped 
The clump into a goodly sizéd log 
For burning when the time should come. 

And soon 
It came—the time of peace, good will, and joy , 
The starry eve, the Christmas-eve, the eve 
Of eves; and yet no news of Charley! 
“ He will not come to-night, he’ll come to-morrow,” 
They said with ill-assuméd smile and look 
Of confidence ; for still they would not let 
Themselves admit they felt a doubt he would 
Return for Christmas-tide, as he had said 
He should. And Peggy stole away, and went 
Alone to lay the fire upon the hearth 
In their bright parlour-room, where twice or thrice 
A year the cottage party met to keep 
Their rarely-holden festivals in state. 
Already she had deck’d it with green boughs 
Of shining holly, beaded coral-red ; 
With wreaths of ivy, dark and glossy-leaf’d; 
With clusters of arbutus and white tufts 
Of laurustinus, intertwining sprays 
Of fan-like erbor vite ; while ’mid all 
There hung aloft a certain mystic branch, 
Its rounded-ended leaves begemm’d between 
By berry pearls, ’neath which if maiden pass, 
Her lips pay toll; but Peggy hurried on, 
Nor glanced once up, nor shyly smiled at it; 
Her mouth was grave, her eyes were downward 

bent, 

As straight she walk’d towards the lowly hearth, 
And knelt beside the heap of sticks placed there 
By Ben, together with the goodly log 
Of yule, all ready to her hand ; she laid 


:| And aided her to raise it. 





The slender sticks and twigs across, a light 


And well-built mass, then turn’d to lift the log; 
And as she turn’d, the thought swept through her 
mind, 
** Ah! if but Charley now were here, he'd lift 
It for me with that strong right arm of his, 
That always seems beside me at a need 
When he’s at home ;” and as the thought arose, 
There seem’d to rise beside her in the dusk 
A stalwart form, that stoop’d towards the log 
Was she sure? 
She look’d with straining eyes; ay, there it was— 
The figure of her brother Charley, dark 
And dimly seen, but yet none else than his; 
His sailor shoulders, broad and manly back, 
His curly hair, and firmly well-set head. 
She could have heard the beating of her heart, 
While still she kept her fixéd look upon 
The form so near her, yet so far, so real 
And yet so insubstantial—for it thus 
Appear’d to her; but, even while she gazed, 
It faded, grew more indistinct, became 
A part of all the objects round it, lost 
Its shape and substance, and she felt and knew 
It to be naught but her own aching fancy, 
That yearn’d for sight of him who absent still 
Remain’d. She gave a little shrug, half smile,’ 
Half sigh, and chid herself for giving way 
To whimsies of the brain, and set herself 
In earnest to fulfil her task. “ To-night 
We will not light our Christmas fire, but leave 
It till to-morrow,” murmur’d she, “ when he, 
We trust, will be among us, here to keep 
Our Christmas-eve and day in one ;” and so 
Withdrew, and closed the door, and left the room 
In sacred silence, darkness, solitude, 
Until the morning, which she hoped would see 
The place illumed by Charley’s presence there, 
No less than by the yule log set ablaze. 
The morning came, and with it Mary Gray. 
She walk’d in quietly; she ask’d no word 
Of news, but in her eyes there sat a world 
Of soul-assured expectance; greeted all 
With loving Christmas wishes: then she took 
Her part with Peggy in the busy work 
Of household preparation, festive cheer 
Of good old English beef, with pudding crown’d; 
And, while engaged in tending on the roast, 
Brisk Peggy ask’d her friend to set alight 
The Christmas fire that she had ready laid. 
And Mary went into the parlour-room, 
So silent and so tranquil, with its shade 
Of verdant boughs, its altar-hearth ; a shrine 
It look’d of peace and blessed Christmas joy ; 
A hallow’d temple, consecrate to home 
And happy gladness for the time supreme. 
She touch’d with flame the heaped-up wood, and 
watch’'d 
It burn ; and as the lambent brightness rose 
And rose, and play’d around the good yule log, 
And finally enkindled it to warmth 
And glow, and tower’d up a steady spire 
Of candent strength, there seem’d to glide 
A strong right arm around the waist of Mary, 
And ‘neath her gentle head a shoulder firm ; 
So palpably she felt them there, she could 
Have cried, “ He’s come!” And yet she knew it 
was 
But image of her heart’s desire—a shape— 
A something—mere embodying of her thought: 
Those eyes that seem’d to look into her own— 
That breath that crept among her hair, and swept 
Her cheek —were they but reflex of her thought ? 
That touch of balmy softness on her lips— 
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Could that be only fancy? Surely not! 
Th’ impression was so absolute, she gave 
Her spirit up entirely to the sweet 
Beatitude, and breathed aloud his name. 
The loving earnest eyes withdrew from hers, 
Grew dim, and seem’d to melt away ; the arm 
Receded, and the shoulder was no more 
Beneath her leaning head. She roused herself 
With effort from the dreamy bliss of strange 
And actual presence that possess’d her; went 
To find his parents old, to cheer them with 
Her talk, and help them pass the hours away 
Without too restless looking forth for him. 
Yet, spite of all, their glances constantly 
Would wander up the path by which he should 
Appear ; and still they spoke in idle phrase 
Of aught beside the one thing that engross’d 
Their thought: until the wrinkled mother sigh’d, 
And murmur’d low: “ Not come, not come; my 
boy’s 

Not come,” and shook her agéd head, down bent. 
“He'll come, be sure he’ll come ; he will be here. 
He said it, mother; and you know he keeps 
His word,” soft whisper’d in her ear the voice 
Of Mary; “trust in him; have patient hope. 
Before the day is out, you'll see him here, 
If God permit.” 

But dinner-time arrived, 
And yet no Charley. “Come, we will begin,” 
The grey-haired father said, with trial at 
A smiling jest ; “ who knows but he will come 
In pudding-time ? In time to drink the toast 


Of ‘ Merry Christmas and a good New Year’ ?” 
But dinner pass’d, and still no Charley came. 
Before they drew their chairs around the hearth, 


The grey-hair’d father solemnly arose, 

And fill’d his glass, and said, “‘ God bless my son! 

I would it had been His good will to let 

My agéd eyes behold him here at home 

On this blest day, to cheer our hearts, and bring 

Us prospect of a surely happy year, 

With him beside us; but God’s will be done!” 

He reverently raised his glass in act 

To drink, but stood suspended, motionless : 

“ Great Heaven! he’s there! I see him there!— 
my son!” 

His gaze was fix’d upon the hearth, where, in 

The rich red light, thrown by the Christmas fire, 

He saw a form, the very figure of 

His sailor son. The old man moved a step 

Towards it; but ’twas gone—'twas there no longer. 

“Tis strange,” the old lips mutter’d ; “sure, I saw 

Him there—my Charley, my‘own sailor lad!” 

He pass’d his hand across his brows, and sank 

Into his chair. “I saw him too,” low said 

The wrinkled mother—“ saw him standing there 

With smiling lips and eyes brimful of love ; 

I saw him clearly as I see you all. 

Alas, twas only for a second! Gone! 

He’s gone! And we shall never see him more! 

I know, I’m sure, it was his spirit sent, 

To let us understand he’s dead! my boy! 

My Charley! Oh, my brave, my darling boy !” 

An awe fell on them all, a deep, deep awe ; 

And very sad and silently they sat 

Around their Christmas fire, and watch’d the log 

Of yule to embers red and then to dusk 

White ash die out. With heavy hearts they bade 

Good night; but gentle Mary Gray soft spoke, 

And said, “ His word was kept; God granted him 

To come. He said we all should see him here ; 

And bee Vouchsafed him to our sight. Thank 

od! 





She press’d her lover’s parents in her arms, 

And look’d them in the face with a strange calm 

Of faith and trust. And ever from that night 

She wore the same serene regard, and came 

And went, and made his parents her chief care, 

And soothed them with her placid words, and gave 

The cottage light with her sweet patient look 

And loving ways. But deadly pale she was, 

And thin and shrunk; scarce half her former self 

She seem’d in bulk, so shadowy spare she grew ; 

A wasted figure, hollow cheek that made 

Her eyes look large unearthly, and a step 

Of gliding weightlessness: a maiden ghost, 

Far rather than a living girl, she moved ; 

And once when Charley’s mother noticed it, 

And said she muSt not grow so thin and pale, 

She look’d more like a spirit than a lass 

Of flesh and blood, she smiled within herself 

And thought, ‘‘ The more like him!” but only said 

Some cheering playful words to draw away 

The mother’s mind from spdness. 

/ So, the weeks 

Lagg’d by, till the new year was well-nigh two 

Months old: and yet no news. The sky was clear 

One afternoon ; the February rains 

And churlish flaws had yielded to the bland 

First touch of mildness. Mary stood beside 

The cottage casement, looking forth upon 

The moss-grown apple-tree, ’neath which she last 

Had seen her sailor love ere he took leave. 

His sister Peggy crept close to her, and 

The two kept silent sympathetic gaze, 

Each thinking of the same unspoken theme. 

At length fair Peggy, once so brisk and blithe, 

Said whisperingly: “‘ Mary, if you fade 

Into a slender spectre thus, you'll not 

Be long with us; and we cannot afford 

To lose you, dear; you must remain on earth, 

My poor old father and my mother, both, 

Sore need you now, and more than ever, dear 

You must remain to comfort them, you must !” 

“T’m going to him!” was Mary’s low-breathed soft 

Reply ; “ vou will not grudge me going to him, 

Dear Peggy, will you?” Peggy answer’d not ; 

And both the girls stood hand in hand, with eyes 

Still bent upon the leafless apple-tree. 

“When its first budding green appears, you'll know 

Me gone to meet him, never more to part,” 

Said Mary, with a tender inward voice 

Of deep content. She paused, and then said, ‘“‘ Hush ! 

Look there! Do you see what I often see— 

His figure, there, beneath the apple-tree ? 

Look, Peggy, look! and tell me if you see 

It too. It seems to me so plain this time, 

I cannot think but you must see it too.” 

The face of Peggy flushed to flame, her breath 

Was held, her hands were clasp’d and raised, stretch’d 
forth 

In eagerness of doubt and hope and joy 

At what she saw. ‘Tis he!” she cried, “’tis he! 

Dear Mary, it is he himself come back !” 

She flung the casement wide, and called aloud: 

And then sprang forward Charley; darted in, 

And caught his Mary in his arms before 

She fell to earth. ‘‘ My darling! She has swoon’d ! 

I fear’d it would be thus. I hung about 

The garden ere I'd enter, lest you might 

Have heard the tidings of my death, and sight 

Of me thus suddenly should startle your 

Dear mourning hearts. My Mary! -sweet, look up ! 

Look up, my dear one! See, your sailor is 

Return’d, unharm’d, unchanged—return’d to you, 

To all his dear ones! Sweet, revive!” At sound 
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Of his loved voice, her senses, like a flight 

Of scatter’d doves, came flutt’ring back, and took 

Their rest within his close embrace ; while Peggy 

Quick ran to tell the joyful news, and fetch 

Her father, mother, brother Ben. And when 

They came, and fulness of first happiness 

Had calm’d a little, Charley told them how 

His messmate, brave Will Hardy, had been cause 

That he still lived and safely had returned. 

“My friend,” he added, “is at hand; he did 

But stay to let my mad impatience have 

Its way. Had his advice been taken, he 

Would first have come, and broken the glad news ; 

But I could not restrain my eagerness, 

And dear I might have paid for my——” He 
look’d 

At Mary, stopp’d, and then went on. “ Will's 
here ; 

I'll hail him; he shall tell you all the yarn 

Of our adventures.” Saying this, he gave 

A seaman’s shout; and through the porch there 
came 

A bronzed young mariner, with aspect frank, 

And handsome open face, who made himself 

At once at home, and took his seat among 

The cottage circle as he’d been a part 

Of it from childhood: willingly he told 

The story of his friend’s and his own last 

Sea-voyage ; how the good ship Antelope 

Had sail’d to distant unfrequented regions, 

*Mid spicy islands, groved with lofty trees 

Of palmy foliage, thick with jungle-wood 

And rampant climbing plants, that flung their arms 

In wanton lush luxuriance around 

The tallest barks, festooning all the space 

With garlands, drooping blossoms, pendent fruits 

Of gorgeous hue ; high stems behung with nuts 

Colossal, rough of rind, with milky core ; 

Stiff spiky leaves with thorny edge, in midst 

Of which rose stately pine-apples, brown gold ; 

And store of roots delicious, yielding food 

Abundant, succulent: and told them how 

In one of these far islands it bechanced 

That Charley and himself, with certain of 

Their crew, were sent ashore for water fresh : 

“ The springs,” said Will, “lay up a little way 

Beyond the beach, among green slopes that show’d 

In emerald brightness ‘gainst a dark thick wood ; 

And straight for these we made. We had been there 

Before, though no one had we seen; the place 

Seem’d uninhabited; no creatures save 

The birds, who flew about in myriads, 

With jewell’d wings and throats of amethyst, 

Of ruby, topaz, sapphire; living gems 

They glanced amid the trees. We'd fill’d our casks, 

And were returning to our ship, when pounced 

Upon us, like a swoop of hawks, a horde 

Of savage creatures, wild and scarcely men; 

So brutish were their motions, glaring eyes, 

And spring ferocious, leaping at our throats, 

And dashing with their clubs abrupt assault. 

We kept them off as stoutly as we could, 

With knives and cutlasses drawn forth at haste. 

But numbers made them more than match for us. 

Pell-mell they drove our messmates to their boats, 

While Charley and myself were left behind : 

For he had been the foremost in the fray, 

And now lay senseless on the earth; a blow 

Had struck him, and with dull, deep, heavy thud 

He fell, with utterance of a sharp-forced cry.” 

Here Ben half broke into some question ; but 
Suppress’d it, held his breath, and Will went on: 





“T raised him in my arms and bore him tow’rds 


The shadow of the wood, to screen him from 
The burning sun, and hide him from the horde, 
Who might come back; but they return’d no more, 
And solitude the most profound was mine, 
Within the deep recesses of the dark 
Green forest, gloom’d with thickly woven roof 
Of overarching giant trees: and one 
There was so huge, so aged and decay’d, 
Its trunk was hollow as a cave; and this 
I made our hut. I heap’d a bed of leaves, 
And laid my friend thereon, and search’d his 
wound : 
’Twas on his head, a ghastly bruising dint, 
That stunn’d him into death-like torpor ; pulse 
There seem’d none; breath unheard; all colour 
gone: 
I thought his life extinct, and could have wept 
Hot woman’s tears upon his marble face. 
But near at hand I found a freshet clear, 
And laved his temples with the crystal cold 
Until a merest flitter stirr’d his lids, 
That made my heart leap up; it show’d me that 
He lived. 
“ He lived, indeed, but hardly lived ; 
So slender was the thread mysterious 
That held vitality within him: long 
He lay in that condition, corpse-like white 
And motionless ; but when at length he woke 
To consciousness, fierce fever seized him, and 
He raved in wild distraction; to and fro 
His head turn’d ceaselessly ; his arms, flung wide, 
Were toss’d in vain endeavour, madly tried 
To throw himself from off his couch of leaves, 
And struggled with me to be up, away, 
Away to England, home, and you: for so 
His ravings ever ran: ‘I must be back! 
I promised! They expect me! Hold me not, 
Isay! I must, I will be back!’ Then changed 
His tone to gentlest deprecation, low 
And plaintive, humbly suppliant: ‘ Dear God, 
Deny me not! Vouchsafe me to return! 
Oh, let them see me there at home! I said 
I would be there, if such were Thy good will! 
And let it be Thy will, dear God! Qh, let 
It be Thy will! I cannot stay away!’ 
And then his earnestness would ramble off 
Into faint mutterings of ‘ Mary’s hair,’ 
‘ Those gentle, wistful eyes that soft beseech 
Me to return’—of ‘ Peggy’s merry glance 
And witching smile that beckon me to come ’— 
And so would sigh and shiver tremblingly, 
Sink down despondent, only to fling forth 
Again his arms, and start into fresh raves 
Of wandering delirium. 
“ And so 
The dreary time went by, until one day,— 
*Twas Christmas-eve,—he lapsed into a state 
Akin to that first dreadful torpor: stretch’d 
He lay, in lethargy so absolute, 
His senses steep’d in suck profound oblivion, 
The spirit seem’d indeed to have left its cage 
Of flesh, and wing’d its flight far, far away. 
I knew he was not dead, for still I felt 
At intervals the dull deep sluggish beat 
Of his slow-toiling heart, like muffled boom 
Of minute-gun from some distresséd ship 
At sea: but as I watch’d him through those long, 
Long six-and-thirty hours of trance, I ask’d 
Myself the question, o’er and o’er again: 
‘His spirit is not here, *t has pass’d its bars 
And flown; but whither flown ?—unto the skies 
Not yet a gone, Thenwhere? Onearth? O’er 
sea 
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Can God have gifted it with power to soar 
With dove-like instinct to the distant nest 
Where dwell its dear ones? Hath it found its way, 
Mysteriously endow’d, to that loved home 
Where centre all its wishes, fondest hopes ? 
Hath strong desire prevailed? Doth sympathy 
Exist with such intensity of might, 
It can convey with magic potency 
The spirit where it listeth? ’Tis not here: 
Then whither, whither, hath it flown?’” ‘It came 
To us,” in low-breathed whisper, Peggy said : 
“ God sent it here; we saw him, felt him here ; 
His spirit was permitted to return 
To us, while absent from its fleshly bounds : 
But tell us more; go on! how he revived, 
How both of you survived that time; go on, 
Go on.” “I've little more to tell,” said Will; 
“ For, strange to say, from that same deadly trance 
He woke to life, to health, to energy: 
He told me he had seen his cottage home, 
Its Christmas hearth, around it those he loved ; 
And seem’d restored to his old cheery strength 
Of spirit by the dream, or vision, or 
Whate’er it was: how may we know? Suffice 
Us to adore the Power that doth create 
Such miracles of sympathy in love. 

* Soon after Charley was his own strong self 
Again, we had the fortune good to spy 
A ship not too far out in offing to 
Perceive our hoisted signals: she put in, 
Took us aboard, and brought us straight to port, 
To England, where we hasten’d hither, that 
Our safe arrival might precede whate’er 
Bad tidings should perchance have got afloat 
That Charley and Will Hardy had been kill’d 
In an affray with savage islanders. 
But here we are, return’d in health and life, 
Prepared to be received as heroes of 
Adventure, made the most of, cherish’d and 
Caress’d. Mate Charley has, I see, secured 
Already some of his earn’d welcome home,” 
Said Will, with archness in the glance he cast 
To where his friend sat leaning o’er the back 
Of Mary’s chair; “ and as for me, he knew 
I had no friends, no sweetheart, no dear home 
To go to, so he brought me here with him, 
And you have ta’en me in with such a frank 
And hospitable warmth, I ne’er shall feel 
Again I have no friends or home: perhaps— 
Who knows ?—I may here find a sweetheart too!” 

He said no more just then ; but on the morrow, 
As Ben was showing him their cottage garden, 
And telling him of what bechanced while he 
Was hewing down the Christmas log, Will saw 
Fair Peggy gathering some snowdrops and 
Some golden crocuses to deck their room— 
Their parlour-room—in honour of their guests. 
He went, with sailor promptness, to her side, 
And, offering help, he linger’d near. “TI learn’d,” 
He said, “ from Charley how to picture to 
Myself the merry eyes and witching smile 
Of Peggy, and I dwelt upon their image 
Until I grew to long to seethem. Now 
I see, I find them more than true to his 
Description ; and, beyond their beauty, they 
Possess the charm of eloquence in mute 
Expression, saying how her brother’s friend 
And fellow-wanderer is welcome, for 
His sake, to Peggy. Isit so?” ‘“ Indeed 
It is,” she earnestly replied ; “for his 
Dear sake, you're dear, most dear, to all of us.” 





“ And for my own, I would be dear to you 
Yourself, sweet Peggy,” he rejoined. “I know 


I must seem strangely sudden and abrupt, 

But not to me is this a sudden thought : 

I’ve ponder’d on it, brooded o’er it in 

The watches of the night, the hours of eve; 

I felt, before I saw you, I should love— 

And love you, Peggy, I most surely do, 

With all my sailor heart: say, can you take 
That heart and all its faithful honest love ?” 
Fair Peggy answer’d by no words, but eyes 
And smile, with eloquence their own, said what 
Look’d very like a cordial “ Yes.” Howe’er 
That was, ’tis very certain, when the bells 
Rang out the wedding-peal for Charley and 
His bride, they rang besides for Will and his 
Sweet Peggy. Cottage annals further say, 
That when the log of yule next time was burnt, 
Two christenings enhanced the festival. 





THE SINEWS OF THE NATION. 


“A pounD of meat without bone” is to be 
the future allowance of the British soldier, 
according to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Recruiting. When that recom- 
mendation is carried out, our soldiers will have a 
better raw material for dinner than any other 
army in Europe. Thevalueof the meal will depend 
on the 7“ of cultivation the military cooks 
possess. this addition to the daily military 
meal the commissioners have been fortunate, and 
have shown that they understand the tastes of 
the class from which soldiers are drawn. We 


are essentially a meat-eating people, and it is 


necessary to rise as high as the tables of the 
upper middle class before you meet with the 
iventale dressed vegetables, the salad, and 
the desserts which are the usual additions to the 
meal of a well-paid mechanic in France or Ger- 
many. 

The very deficiency of variety in our cooking 
makes us more critical about our meat. Indeed, it 
may safely be said that England is the only 
country where the quality and flavour of beef 
and mutton are appreciated—always excepting 
the best restaurants in Paris, where the fillet- 
steak is cooked to perfection, and is popular 
among diners of nations. In soups and 
entrées, whether fried, or sautéed, or stewed ; 
in cooking all vegetables, except potatoes plain, 
we bow respectfully before a French chef; but, 
for a plain roast, the English cook is unrivalled. 
He alone is able to deal with joints of size and 
substance, to utilise the fat and lean, to extin- 
guish every trace of rawness, and yet retain all 
the delicate juices and the rich, not red, gravy 
that flows at the knife’s point from a leg of 
well-fed Down or Highland mutton “like port 
wine.” 

With these universal tastes for both quantity 
and quality, it has not been without serious 
alarm that our housekeepers read from day to 
day, ever since the summer of 1865, accounts of 
the progress of a deadly, highly infectious, 
and absolutely incurable disease, which seemed 
at one time as if it would reduce the roast beef 
of old England to a luxury to be ranked by the 
side of turtle, or even to make the rising race of 
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infant Britons crowd the Zoological Gardens to 
see a few surviving specimens of the once-com- 
mon domestic cow. 

A year ago we were flattering ourselves that 
the rinderpest—as the more infectious of cattle 
diseases is called by the German doctors—had 
been stamped out of Great Britain, slaughtered 
and buried ; but, unfortunately, since last Christ- 
mas a series of sudden outbreaks have shown 
how difficult it is to neutralise the germs of this 
subtle animal poison, and how impossible it is 
to distinguish | ervaaah healthy and tainted im- 
portations of foreign cattle. 

We are not about to re-write a history that 
has already been written so many times in 
journals devoted to veterinary science and agri- 
culture in English, in French, in German, in 
Dutch, within the last two years. A few 
figures in their proper place will show the in- 
fluence that the rinderpest has had on the de- 
mand and supply part of the question. 

The British, or rather the English, farmer has 
a peculiar dislike to answering the questions of 
an official. It is an ignorant prejudice, but it 
has a foundation in traditionary reason. He 
learned from his father, who learned it from his 
grandfather, that in the ~ of that departed 
respectable top-booted gentleman the govern- 
ment made many inquiries, which were generally 
followed by new taxes. The then exciseman 
wished to know, not only how much beer was 
brewed, but whether the farmer made any can- 
dles, or soap, or bricks, or tanned any hides, and 
whether he had paid duty on all the salt he used. 
Then, too, the parson of those deeply regretted 
times was curious as to the yield of every crop, 
for he took his tithes in kind. Now farmers— 
who, as a rule, read little, and think the more of 
the past—still very often look on the parson as 
their natural enemy, and on the government 
as a malicious powerful fiend that served them 
an ill turn nineteen years ago, that makes them 
alone of all producers pay a tax on produce, and 
is on the look-out to impose on them another. 
Therefore they detest the name of statistics. 
Besides, the English farmer is usually a tenant- 
at-will, paying a low rent as a compensation for 
a nominally precarious but practically permanent 
tenure. Tenants-at-will labour under the delu- 
sion that they can keep their position and their 

rofits or losses from the calculations of the land- 
ord’s agent—an ostrich-like delusion, but very 
firmly fixed. 

For all these reasons the farmer has hitherto 
displayed a rooted aversion to anything like 
agricultural statistics, and has successfully re- 
sisted attempts, even endorsed by noblemen 
considered “ farmers’ friends,” to collect the 
sort of agricultural information which is fur- 
nished annually to the governments of the 
United States and of the Australian colo- 
nies, as well as to all the governments of conti- 
nental Europe. 

Thus, when cattle were dying off at the rate 
of some thousands a week, we positively did 
not know, within a couple of millions, more or 
less, how many cattle, sheep, and pigs there 





were for the British meat-eater to fall back on | 
when the foreign trade in live cattle was entirely 
stopped—that foreign cattle trade which in 
1864 brought us as many animals as have since 
perished by the plague. 

One indirect result of the cattle-plague was 
to obtain official, although non - compulsory, 
returns of the numbers of horned stock, sheep, 
and pigs in Great Britain; Ireland having for 
several years been the subject of an annual sta- 
tistical inquiry. The English tables are now 
before us. They are not very satisfactory, for 
the inquiries were conducted by the officers of 
the inland revenue, and it is amongst the tra- 
ditions of that office to afford no more informa- 
tion than the law requires. 

Nothing, therefore, is given but the bare 
figures of the return, which are thrown, as 
though grudgingly, before the public, like the 
pieces of a child’s puzzle, to be put together as 
we can. Weare not told how many schedules 
were distributed, how many defaulters there 
were, or the number of owners, or tlie estimate of 
stock unreturned. Neither are we informed of 
what is equally important—the particulars of 
the breed of the stock, and whether they were 
stores or fat stock. Iu some counties lambs 
were embodied with sheep; other returns in 
the colder counties were made before the 
lambs were yeaned; but intelligible notes for 
the useful reading of the naked statistics do 
not appear. 

The number of cattle before the outbreak of 


the rinderpest in Great Britain, excluding Ireland 
and the islands, has been estimated at nearly five 


millions. The return falls short of that number 
by some six thousand ; but this first voluntary 
census may be wrong by that number either way. 
The rinderpest, up to October, 1866, had by 
the plague or the poleaxe destroyed over two 
hundred thousand head, or something like five 
per cent of the average stock—a serious loss, 
not easily to be replaced, especially under the 
restrictions which late become indispensable 
to guard the country against a second introduc- 
tion of the disease. Th sheep of 1866 were 
counted at over twenty-two millions, and the 
pigs at two millions and a half. Sheep, although 
not absolutely free from rinderpest, suffered to 
the extent of less than eight thousand. 

We have not included the live stock of Ire- 
land in these figures, because the sea-passage 
that divides the green island from England 
makes the importation just as difficult as from 
Holland and North Germany, and more difficult 
than from the Channel ports of France. But 
Ireland, although still under-stocked for want of 
capital and confidence amongst graziers, makes 
a very respectable display in the statistical 
tables. The cattle amount tothree millions and 
a half (we throughout quote round numbers); 
the sheep are only a very little more numerous 
than the cattle; and the pigs reach one million 
three hundred thousand. 

A writer in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society has given us the area 
in acres and the population of the principal 
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continental states and of the United States, 
and shows the proportion of live stock of 
each kind to each hundred acres of area 
and each hundred of population. Accord- 
ing to these tables, Holland and Belgium— 
butter and cheese exporting countries—stand 
highest in proportionate number of cattle to 
acreage, but rather low in the proportion of 
their total stock to the number of their popu- 
lation—Belgium being, as compared with the 
United Kingdom, as fifty to one hundred and 
thirty, our inferior number of cattle being made 
up by the superior number of sheep. On these 
tables Professor Rogers, of Oxford, has con- 
structed a theory that the number of live 
stock in Great Britain is decreasing, in conse- 
quence of the tendency of small farms to be 
amalgamated into large ones. All existing evi- 
dence is opposed to this theory, and is in favour 
of the assumption that there is a steady increase 
in the quantity of live meat produced on every 
acre of land occupied for farming and grazing 
in the three kingdoms—more especially in Scot- 
land and England, the countries of large farms. 
Tndeed, a very little consideration will show that 
the naked figures of these comparative tables 
give the least possible information of any useful 
kind. Thus Ireland, from its moist climate, is 
essentially a grass country; indeed, it is now 
often called ‘the natural home of the short- 
horn,” the most profitable meat-producing breed 
in the world. Within the recollection of middle- 
aged men of the present generation, the cattle 
of Ireland were of the unprofitable, slow-grow- 
ing, long-horned, thick-skinned breed. ‘These 
have been superseded, on nearly all but high 
mountain ranges and the poorest wastes, by 
the short-horn and its crosses. In nearly all 
the grazing counties of Ireland, for the last 
twenty years, the long-horns were year after 
year turned into oxen and exported, the breeders 
resorting to imported short-horn bulls only. The 
steady sale of lean stock to English graziers 
assisted the change. The consequence is, that 
not only is Ireland stocked with the modern 
breed, but it has become the country on which 
English eacen chiefly rely for the young stock, 
technically stores, which they grow into beef. 
Now, if we were to judge only from figures, 
we should decide that Ireland was better sup- 
plied with live stock than Scotland, and was 
even better farmed, while the exact reverse is 
the fact. Scotland has very little beef-feeding 
pasture as compared with Ireland—although 
Scotch turnips are the very best in the world— 
but what she has is grazed by the choicest 
beef-makers. All her good land is well stocked ; 
but an enormous per-centage of the acreage of 
Scotland is irreclaimable waste. The primest 
joints of metropolitan markets are of Scotch 
eef. Valleys, and moorland, and mountain-tops, 
that formerly fed such half-starved wild cattle 
as Rob Roy “lifted,” are now more profitably 
given up to sheep, Cheviots and Blackfaces, both 
migrants from England. Again, since easy 
conveyance and good markets, with the spread 
of root-cultivation, have led the Scotch to 





fatten a great number of their beeves at 
home on turnips, English graziers have been 
obliged to look more to Ireland for their 
supply of store-cattle, horned manure makers, 
and consumers of root-crops; while, until the 
outbreak of the rinderpest, not only did the 
dairies of the metropolis depend largely on 
Holland for milch cows, but Norfolk and 
other feeding counties began to draw “ stores” 
from the Continent. On the other hand, 
neither the climate nor the genius of the 
Irish people is so well suited to the growth of 
sheep, although there is no doubt that whenever 
Ireland becomes really tranquil, the number of 
the long-woolled sheep—than which no animal 
is more profitable—suited to the climate will be 
largely increased. The peasant-farmers of Ire- 
land contribute next to nothing to the stock 
of beef-producing animals, and nothing to that 
of mutton. The export to England is drawn 
from the great farms of the grazing districts. 
The comparisons of the number of cattle and 
sheep in Great Britain and in France or Ger- 
many are, to say the least, very unprofitable, 
because the first elements of comparison are 
wanting. It is like the early Japanese trade 
of exchanging gold for silver by weight. 
In France, for instance, in 1862, there were 
nearly six million cows and eight million of 
other cattle, fourteen millions in all, for a popu- 
lation of thirty-seven millions, while Great Britain, 
with not quite five million cattle, had a popula- 
tion of over twenty-three millions to feed. Yet 
meat (much more largely eaten by the English 
than by the French) is not dearer in England 
than in France, where the best cuts of horseflesh 
fetch fivepence a pound. The reason of this 
—_ power of meat consumption in Great 
ritain is to be found in the fact that we grow 
meat, while in France and Germany, with the 
ae of limited areas which grow beef for 
England and Paris, they allow skin, bone, meat, 


and muscle to exist for the purposes of the dairy 
or harness, or both combined. 

It may be assumed that every head of horned 
stock included in our statistical returns is either 
a dairy cow or a beef-making animal, and that 


on an average it produces twice as much of 
the best joints of beef as the French animal, 
because it comes to the butcher at half the age, 
and fattened, thanks to root and cake, on one- 
fourth of the area. Normandy and Brittany 
have recently sent us a few short-horn crosses, 
equal to those from Warwickshire or Yorkshire. 
The balance in weight and quality of British 
sheep and pigs, taking early maturity into con- 
sideration, is still greater. We have no doubt 
that the ordinary cultivated acreage of England 
and Scotland produces four times as much beef, 
mutton, and pork, annually, as the same acreage 
in France or Germany, excepting always the ex- 
ceptionally well cultivated farms in Prussia, 
=< to and exceeding in extent our greatest 
West Norfolk farms. 

We have it on the high authority of M. 
Le Play, the chief commissioner of the French 
Exhibition, that the efforts of the French go- 
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vernment, carried out most judiciously for more 
than forty years, to improve the meat-making 
live stock of France, have proved, as far as the 
peasant proprietor is concerned, of no more 
effect than “water poured on sand.” The peasant- 
proprietor cannot afford to buy, nor to feed, nor 
to use a beef-making beast : he wants muscle, not 
flesh. As for sheep, he has neither the space 
for a crop of roots, nor the money nor the in- 
clination to find the essential corn or cake for 
winter food. 

But although, in the absence of complete 
agricultural statistics, all the evidence is in 
favour of a great increase in the meat-producing 
powers of this country, founded on the in- 
creased use of artificial manures, still the fact 
remains that the supply is not equal to the de- 
mand created by increased population, and still 
more by the improved condition of a population 
that expects to eat fresh meat where their fathers, 
more poorly clad, were compelled to be con- 
tented with a little bacon, or a little of the 
salted beef of a worn-out dairy cow. Weare con- 
stantly, so far as London and the great towns of 
England are concerned, largely dependent on the 
foreigner. Our first foreign supply was drawn 
from Northern Europe, from parts of Denmark, 
from Germany, and from Holland. Spain and 
Portugal sent and send us a limited number of 
fat bullocks, magnificent animals, dove-coloured, 
meek-eyed, with enormous branching horus— 
chiefly working bullocks, fatted on Indian corn, 
producing “ meat mottled like marble, and nearly 
as hard,” cheap, nutritious, and tough, but of 


great value for soup and stews, if only our 
labourers’ wives knew how to cook. 

About two years ago the French began to 
ship a number of their best oxen to us, chiefly 


Normands crossed with short-horns. The year 
before the cattle-plague one English cattle-sales- 
man remitted ten thousand pounds to France, 
the purchase-money of fat bullocks for one 
season. Sheep came to us from Germany and 
Holstein in enormously increasing numbers ; 
many merinoes, which furnish a large quantity 
of small tough joints at a very low price. The 
North German exporters, whose centre is Ham- 
burg, send thousands of excellent animals called 
Dutch sheep, which are crosses from good Eng- 
lish Leicester and Cotswold rams. Flocks of 
pure and of crosses of Downs are also kept in 
the large towns in sandy Prussia. It not un- 
frequently happens that one-third of the live 
stock exhibited in the metropolitan market is 
foreign. At the time the cattle-plague broke 
out, railways having been opened up to Eastern 
Europe, we had tapped the grassy plains of 
Poland and Hungary, and had even one importa- 
tion from Russia. Our salesmen were in com- 
munication with the cattle-dealers at Berlin and 
Vienna, and the grey cattle with straight long 
horns, which are supposed to be the descendants 
of Oriental cattle brought by the first Tartar 
invasion into Europe, were to be seen in the 
streets of London. These were no doubt, 
directly or indirectly, the cause of al! our woes. 

Of the foreign cattle trade, we may say, para- 





phrasing a line of one of Horace’s most cele- 
brated odes, ‘“‘ We can neither live with it, nor 
without it.” All the evidence, British and fo- 
reign, practical and scientific, of Germany, of ve- 
terinaries, and of English sufferers, points to one 
short, simple, certain, severe, and somewhat 
costly remedy—a market exclusively reserved 
for foreign fat cattle at every port of debarka- 
tion, where every animal intended for the 
butcher should be slain, after sale, in public 
abattoirs provided for the purpose; and a 
uarantine-ground, with ample grass lairs for 
airy cows and stores, to be retained for 
not less than fourteen days after landing. 
This is the opinion of the commissioners, 
who minutely investigated the whole subject, 
and to this solution public opinion is rapidly 
tending. It must be admitted that such 
an arrangement would add something to the 
price of every foreign beast, and be very 
unpopular with butchers. The most advan- 
tageous way in which cattle can be dis- 
posed of for beef, if there were no such 
thing as an infectious disease, is, that they 
should be sold in a convenient open market, 
taken home by the butcher, killed as near his 
shop as possible (when wanted, and not before) 
in a well-constructed slaughter-house, so that 
being able to make the very best price of the 
hide, horns, blood, fat, and other umeatable 
offal, and to cool the meat in the best manner, 
he may lose as little as possible, and may 
therefore be able to bring down the average 
price of every pound of meat. 

But some tax must be paid by the butcher 
first, and his customers the public afterwards, 
to ensure us against the recurrence of a cala- 
mity that has already cost us three million ster- 
ling in stock destroyed, besides the resulting in- 
creased price of meat. A foreign cattle market 
in London would encroach on the monopoly of 
the Corporation and its single market—it would 
give trouble to the live-stock salesman by 
making another market-day—it would interfere 
with the monopoly of the dead-meat salesman of 
Newgate and Leadenhall markets, and it would 
somewhat affect the profitable disposal of the 
eatable offal, from which, when retailed at the 
butchers’ shops, the poorer classes of the metro- 

olis get a large supply of cheap and wholesome 
ood. But great evils require severe remedies. 
Therefore, and very soon, on the Thames and on 
the Humber a foreign live-cattle market must be 
established, as far as possible from the market 
for British live stock. Thus the home trade 
will be made free, and the importation of live 
foreign stock, bringing their valuable hides, 
blood, fat, and offal for the employment and 
food of the labourers of London, will be en- 
couraged. 

But cattle-market reform must not stop here. 
The metropolis, with its three millions of inhabi- 
tants, is, for all the purposes of supply, not one, 
but several towns. A single central dead meat 
market is a mistake. We need at least three 
new meat markets, one on the north-west, to be 
fed by the northern and western railways with 
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dead meat, fish, and poultry ; one in the east— 
and, thanks to the munificent enterprise of Miss 
Burdett Coutts, this want is being supplied by 
the finest market, architecturally, in London— 
to supply the population crowded in and around 
Bethnal-green, the docks, and along the river, 
which might be the foreign market ; and one on 
the south side. Doubtless the howl of vested 
interests in scarlet and blue gowns, and blue 
and greasy aprons, will long prevail against 
a reform so much needed. 


We have thought it not inappropriate to de- 
vote the above space to the meat question, 
with reference to the sixty-ninth annual show 
of cattle, sheep, and pigs by the Smithfield 
Club. In the spacious avenues of the Agri- 
cultural Hall the curious or serious student 
of useful knowledge may with comparative com- 
fort make himself acquainted with the best 
specimens of the various breeds of beef and 
mutton making farm-stock, specimens which are 
the result of more than a century of careful selec- 
tion and industriousexperiment in the art of feed- 
ing. But although the progress in increasing 
the number of good animals in each breed is enor- 
mous, it must not be concluded that there is any 
improvement in the quality of the best meat. 
There is more good meat ; but the best of to-day 
is not better than the best seventy years ago. 

The Smithfield Club, strictly conservative, 
like all agricultural institutions, makes the 
Devon cattle No. 1 in its catalogue, because, 
seventy years ago, the then Duke of Bedford 


(namely, the famous agriculturist, fox-hunter, 
and friend of Charles Fox) founded the society 
by showing three extraordinary Devons, and 
gave two hundred and fifty pounds in cash, be- 
sides the chance of silver cups and gold medals, to 
encourage the breed. Admirable are the modern 
specimens exhibited, for quality, although often 


absurdly small. Cattle judges are somewhat 
Della Cruscan in their tastes and decisions, 
and are apt to please the eye at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. But the prizes do not 
spread the breed of Devons much beyond the 
borders of the native county and Somersetshire. 
In Norfolk, where they first obtained an ex- 
county reputation, they do not thrive without 
continued crosses from the moist pastures of 
the district to which they owe their name. The 
Devon makes English roast beef second to 
none; and it may safely be asserted that all 
our cake, and corn, and roots, do not produce 
better beef than that of the grass, and corn, and 
hay fed oxen sent from Woburn in 1786. 

The Hereford, with its red hide and ‘white 
face, follows the Devon—a fine ox, and, like the 
Devon, good at the plough, but not a favourite 
with the butcher, because he always looks, out- 
side at least, as good as he is inside, when dead 
—often better. He is rarely to be found out of 
the two or three counties close to his native 
place; he is a beast that demands good 
pastures, and has found a home and favour in 
Australia and the grassy regions of the United 
States. The prizes for him are the same as for 





the Devon. Thirdly comes the Short-horn, 
without possibility of question, unless by some 
benighted one from Devon or Hereford, the 
undisputed chief and king of the cattle tribe. 
He alone flourishes in every temperate and 
even in semi-tropical regions of the globe. 
He is to be found in perfection from Cornwall 
to John o’Groat’s, and has carried improvement 
to the remote Orcadian and Shetland islands. 
He is the true originator of meat for the 
nillion, good to make beef wherever fat is appre- 
ciated—good in the dairy even in pure strains 
when well selected—of not much use in 
harness, but sure to produce a good beef- 
making and a good dairy animal in any cross. 
Even Scotland, with its admirable breed of 
black cattle, has been compelled to give up its 
traditionary prejudices. It has adopted pure 
Short-horns in the Lowlands, and has crossed 
the black-polled in the Highlands with the 
Southron beast. 

The short-horn was scarcely known out of 
the North of England when the Smithfield 
Club was started. It was long neglected, and 
has never been more favoured in the prizes 
offered than the aboriginal Devons and Here- 
fords. But for many years it has only been by 
exception that the principal prizes, especially 
for cows, have not gone to short-horns or 
short-horn crosses. Here, again, nature beats 
art; for while the short-horn gives meat 
for the million, the ancient upland breeds— 
the Devon, the Scot, the Welshman—preserve 
their claims to the preference of the gourmet. 
The once-famous Irish black and brindled 
cattle have been so far superseded by the short- 
horn, that at the Agricultural Hall they are 
only to be found in twos or threes, competing 
for as many prizes. 

Highland Scots, those shaggy, long-horned, 
picturesque beasts, which form the greatest orna- 
ment of a gentleman’s park, beside or after deer, 
and Scotch polled, provide the very choicest beef 
in the London market, standing even before the 
Devons; yet they make in numbers very poor 
show in the Smithfield Club, while in the metro- 
politan market they hold the place of honour, 
and fetch the top price. Store Scots are be- 
coming scarce; the Scotch farmers feed at 
home, and prefer the profits of the market 
to the honours of the show. It must, how- 
ever, be remarked, in passing, that it is now 
so common a practice to cross the black-polled 
with the short-horn, that every gigantic-polled 
beast is, justly or unjustly, suspected of a short- 
horn strain. r the pure-bred come the 
cross-bred classes, which generally exceed the 
pure in weight. 

Sheep follow cattle in the catalogue, and sur- 
round them in the show. To follow them in 
detail would take more space than we can spare. 
Here, again, quality has to give way to quantity. 
The four-year-old sheep of our fathers is as 
rare as the roc’s egg of the Arabian Nights. 
All the prizes are given for sheep under two 

ears old, except in the wild mountain breeds. 
icesters, Cotswolds, Lincolns, and Romney 
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Marsh, all invaluable animals in their way, as 
growers of wool and makers of early mature 
fat mutton, priceless as crosses, we are content 
to leave to the woolstapler and tallow-chandler. 
The Downs, whether of Sussex, Hampshire, or 
Shropshire origin, we should select in prefer- 
ence, as meat, from native uplands, and not 
from the counties where they are pampered 
on roots, oil-cake, nut-cake, cotton-cake, and 
pulse; but, for choice, give us the despised but 
well-fed mountaineer. Last winter, a plump 
three-year-old Herdwick wether, from the 
mountains of Cumberland, that no Smithfield 
Club judge would have looked at twice, formed 
one of the glories of two great Christmas 
dinners, where guests were present who had 
dined at the best tables in Europe. 

Taken for all in all, perhaps the pure Down, 
suffered to reach three years, and properly fed, 
makes as good mutton as any; but the black- 
faced Scotchman, who has migrated to an Eng- 
lish park one year before his death, runs bim 
very hard. Ina word, on mountains and uplands 
only is first-rate mutton bred; but good agri- 
culture must come in for the feeding. 

A word about the butcher, and the price 
exacted for meat, must be reserved for a future 
occasion. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
THE GREAT STOCK EXCHANGE HOAX. 


On a January evening in 1814, Lord Cochrane, 
who bad just been appointed flag-captain to the 
Tonnant, a line-of-battle ship carrying the pen- 
nant of his uncle, Admiral Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, and bound to the North American station, 
was dining with Mr. Cochrane Johnston, an- 
other relative of his. At the quiet farewell party 
there was also present Captain De Berenger, 
a dashing foreign adventurer, who had held a 
commission in the Duke of Cumberland’s sharp- 
shooters ; and whom both the admiral and his 
brother regarded as an accomplished man— 
a little pinched for money ; but, in spite of his 
neediness, a gallant officer, skilful as a contriver 
of warlike projectiles, and a first-class musketry 
instructor. Thisneedy gentleman, of what nation- 
ality was not very clear, had wheedled himself 
into the good graces of the frank sailors: it had 
probably been arranged that he should meet the 
newly appointed flag-captain, and obtain interest 
to press iis claims upon the Admiralty, which had 
hitherto steadily refused to let him accompany 
Sir Alexander. There was no time to lose, for the 
shipwright was knocking the last trenails into 
the side of the Tonnant, and her rigging was 
all but up. The admiral had gone on already, 
as the war with America was still raging, with 
no immediate probability of peace. De Berenger 
made great play at the hero of Basque roads. 
He tried him with various baits; talked war, 
and invention, and fire-ships, and rifles ; aired al] 
his accomplishments, and displayed a chivalrous 
eagerness for active service, which enlisted Lord 
Cochrane’s sympathies. Towards the end of 





the evening, he attempted a coup de main; for 
he asked Lord Cochrane to step aside for some 
private conversation. He solicited Lord Coch- 
rane to take him with him in the Tonnant, in 
any capacity whatever. He had given up all 
hope of the Admiralty permitting his being 
engaged, but he would take his chance of the 
admiral’s finding him employment at the station. 
He handed to Cochrane, as credentials, testi- 
monials of the way in which he had performed 
the duties of adjutant tothe Duke of Cumber- 
land’s riflemen, and others of a like character. 
They were all laudatory and ay ayo Coch- 
rane — expressed his regret that he could 
not possibly ae him, unless the Admiralty 
sanctioned it; adding kindly that he would 
very gladly have consented to solicit the Admi- 
ralty to reverse their decision, but for the fact 
that he, of all living men, had the least influence 
with them, and that his interference would cer- 
tainly put De Berenger in a position worse than 
before. For some weeks after, Cochrane heard 
no more of De Berenger. 

In the mean time, things were getting worse 
and worse with Captain De Berenger. Thread- 
bare dandies and needy projectors were his 
chief associates. To them he sometimes darkly 
hinted at a plan by which thousands of pounds 
were soon to be thrown by him into the hands 
of those distinguished friends of his of whom he 
talked so much—Lord Cochrane and Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone, on the latter of whom he called 
daily. He had a plan for building a new Ranelagh 
behind Allsop’s-buildings; perhaps that might 
be the scheme he meant? The Hon. Alexander 
Murray, a gentleman who became very soon 
afterwards an eminent racket-player in the 
King’s Bench, winked at this; but De 
Berenger shook his head, smiled, and said 
it was something far better than that. So 
the friends of De Berenger merely pulled up 
their somewhat soiled shirt-collars, and slapped 
their boots with their sticks, quite confident that 
the artful captain knew remarkably well what he 
was about. 

The scene now changes. About daybreak 
of the 21st of February there was a loud knock- 
ing and a calling for lights at the door of the 
Ship Inn at Dover; a clamour almost as start- 
ling as the ominous knocking at the south 
entry that struck such terror to Macbeth. It 
must be some traveller of enormous importance 
—runaway king or government courier with 
despatches about Napoleon. The noise so 
roused Mr. Marsh, who kept the Packet-Boat 
opposite, that he ran across to help the Ship, and 
ordered the waiter to follow with two candles. 
There, in the passage of the Ship, stood a tall, 
dark, Be eed man, in a grey great-coat, 
with a scarlet uniform gleaming beneath it, and 
on the breast of the uniform a resplendent star, 
with some order hanging from it. He was in 
a restless fever of excitement, and wanted a 

ost-chaise at once; but, before that, a swift 
louse to carry an express to Admiral Foley, the 
port-admiral at Deal. The coup de grace 
had been struck at last; this officer had 
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brought news of Bonaparte’s being killed (some 
said, positively, broiled and eaten) by the Cos- 
sacks, of the restoration of the Bourbons, and of 
the taking of Paris by the allies. He had 
just landed on the beach; and this mach he 
allowed to transpire, that he bore most im- 
portant despatches—more important, indeed, 
than had been received in this country for 
twenty years. 

Mr. Wright, the landlord of the Ship, was then 
called into the room of the mysterious stranger, 
round whose door a crowd of admiring persons 
were whispering, their faces full of wonder and 
curiosity. The officer removing his German 
cap with the pale gold band round it, required 
paper, pens, and ink directly, in order to write 
to the port-admiral. He wrote in the coffee- 
room, now full of the roused inmates of the 
hotel, while the chaise and four was getting 


ready. 

Presently, Admiral Foley got the glorious 
news, spread it in a fresh circle, and forwarded 
it at once to Mr. Croker, at the Admiralty, it 
being too hazy to telegraph. In the mean 
time, off dashed the officer in the grey coat to 
Canterbury, and from there to Sittingbourne, 
feeing every postilion with a napoleon. From 
the Rose, at Sittingbourne, to the Crown, at 
Rochester, on rolled the fiery wheels for the 
Granby, at Dartford. As they went, they sowed, 
as it were, wonder and delight; for was not 
Bonaparte dead at last, and the great war over 
with a thunder-stroke ? 

The postilions were first ordered to drive to 
the Mansion House, to tell the Lord Mayor; 
but when in Cheapside, it suddenly occurred 
to the mysterious officer—De Bourg, as he 
called himself—that the ministers would be 
offended if he did not see them first. So 
he turned the horses to Downing-street ; but 
eventually paid off the chaise, and got out and 
walked, to get there quicker. 

Two other couriers, with the same important 
news, had, singularly enough, arrived at North- 
fleet on the Monday morning in a six-oared 
cutter. They instantly ordered a post-chaise 
for London. These gentlemen assumed an air 
of historical importance, and they wore white 
Bourbon cockades in their large cocked-hats, 
to show that they brought startling news. 
They had, it appeared, been in an open boat in 
the Channel all night, and were haggard and fa- 
tigued. This was about eight o’clock, and they 
ordered an instant post-chaise for Westminster. 
_ When they got to Shooter’s-hill, the postboy 

on the leader was told not to distress the horses 
np the hill, but to rattle on well afterwards. 

e gates were three shillings. One of the gentle- 
men, reckless with excitement, gave the boys 
twelve shillings each for driving. The horses, for 
the last few stages, had been embowered in 
laurel-boughs. The route was to be over London- 
bridge, down Lombard-street, over Blackfriars- 
bridge, and down the New-cut. When in sight 
of the Marsh-gate, the postilions were ordered 
to stop. The two gentlemen then got out, 
tied up their military cocked-hats in pocket- 





handkerchiefs, put on round ones, and walked 
away. This was about eleven, and the myste- 
rious strangers appeared no more above the 
horizon, But soon up went the funds, as 
quick as the mercury when you put a lighted 
candle near the bulb. Up, up, up! there was 
no stopping them; they went soaring like 
balloons. 

That very day the mysterious officer drove to 
Lord Cochrane’s in a hackney-coach ; but Lord 
Cochrane had gone to the City—to a manufac- 
tory, to watch the progress of a new sort of 
naval signal-lamp he ad just patented. The 
flag-captain was all but ready to start for his 
ship, and his valet was at that mome nt bus: 
selecting his master’s clothes from the ward- 
robe. A short time afterwards, a servant brought 
a note to Lord Cochrane, at the manufactory, 
so illegibly written, either from excitement or 
from haste, that the name of the writer could 
not be deciphered. It came, the man said, 
from a military officer who had called, and who 
was waiting Lord Cochrane’s return. Lord 
Cochrane, fearing it might be a messenger from 
the Peninsula, with tidings of his younger bro- 
ther, who was serving there under Wellington, 
and was dangerously ill, hurried home, and, to 
his surprise, found the writer of the note was 
De Berenger. He appeared uneasy and agitated, 
shabby and hopeless. Poverty had taken from 
him much of the self-respect of a gentleman. 
He was no longer the embarrassed officer press- 
ing aclaim. He was now a mendicant, crying 
for bread. He stated that he was environed by 
serious embarrassments, and that his last hope 
would fail if he were not permitted to accompany 
Lord Cochrane. He had kept his lodgings so 
as to be ready to join the ship at once, if he 
were successful in this final appeal. Cochrane 
felt much distressed to behold a gentleman, of 
whose military talents he had so high an 
opinion, in so pitiable a eye He told him 
he would do anything he could to assist him, 
but that he could not possibly take him on 
board the Tonnant. De Berenger again and 
again passionately renewed his request. When 
he found that it was hopeless, he professed to 
be almost mad with despair; for he said he had 
called on Lord Cochrane, making sure his ser- 
vices would be accepted, and that he should be 
allowed to join the Tonnant at once. Lord Coch- 
rane repeated to him that if any of De Berenger’s 
own friends succeeded in influencing the Admi- 


ralty in his favour, and if he procured their sanc- 
tion in time to join the Tonnant at Portsmouth (it 
sailed from Chatham), he wouldtake him on board. 
De Berenger pretended to clutch at this last 
chance, but stated that he could not call on Lord 


Yarmouth in his — uniform, or appear in 
public so dressed; for he was a prisoner in the 
Rules of the King’s Bench, and might be recog- 
nised if clad so conspicuously. He said he 
must use a great liberty, and begged Coch- 
rane to lend him a civilian’s hat. He hada 
great-coat over his uniform. Cochrane gave 
him the hat, and he wrapped up his own in a 
towel. Cochrane saw that his uniform could 
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be seen under his great-coat, so he offered him 
a great-coat of his own, little knowing what con- 
struction would afterwards be put upon his free 
kind-heartedness. Meanwhile, Cochrane went 
down to Chatham. In a day or two it transpired 
that the intelligence of the mysterious officer 
who had landed at Dover was false. The com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange at once took 
measures to bring the concoctors of the false- 
hood to justice, and offered a reward of two 
hundred and fifty guineas for the discovery of 
De Bourg. 

It was already evident that the sham courier 
who had given this name was a cheat and 
swindler, evidently the agent of some conspi- 
rators, who had wished to profit by a sudden 
rise in government stocks, which had already 
risen like a mountain wave, and gone down 
like a burnt-out rocket. 

The head rascal was hotly pursued, and a 
clue soon found. A man named Crane, driving 
hackney-coach No. 890, was discovered, who, 
on the morning in question, took up De Bourg 
at Lambeth Marsh gate, where he got out of 
the post-chaise. He did not drive either to 
the Admiralty or the War Office, but straight 
to No. 13, Green-street. He got out there, 
returned with a small leathern portmanteau, 
and gave the driver five shillings. Part of the 
uniform was hauled up from the Thames by 
the fishermen, one day in March. It was tied 
up in an old chair-cover, and had been sunk 
with three pieces of lead, some stones, and a 
lump of coal. Besides the clothes, there was 


some embroidery and a broken star. The other 
links were soon found, for Mr. Solomon, mili- 
tary accoutrement maker at Charing-cross, 
identified the uniform. It had been purchased 
by a man with whiskers on the 19th of Fe- 
py a anges, fur foraging cap with pale 


gold , and staff-officer’s scarlet coat, with 
star. The man with whiskers said the dress 
was wanted for private theatricals; and what 
pleased Mr. Solomon was, that he did not try 
to beat down the price. 

De Bourg was hard to catch; but one of his 
accomplices was soon struck upon, a Mr. Vinn, 
an accountant, who had many rather suspicious 
friends oueng ete and shifty gentlemen. On 
the 14th of Feb: , receiving a note from a 
man he knew, named M‘Rae, who lived in Fetter- 
lane, he went the next day, by appointment, to 
meet him at the Caroline Coffee-house. M‘Rae 
told him that there was now an opportunity for 
him to make his fortune. By travelling abroad ? 
No; but by travelling at home. M*‘Rae said 
there was a scheme in contemplation by men of 
affluence and consequence, and he thought no one 
was more fit to be employed than Vinn. On 
asking him if there was nothing of moral turpi- 
tude in it, M‘Rae answered there was none: 
it was a scheme practised daily by men of the 
first consequence. It was nothing more nor 
less than biting the biters, or, in other words, a 
hoax on the Stock Exchange. On Vinn asking 
which way it was to be performed, M‘Rae 
said it was by going down to Dartford, 





Folkstone, or Dover, as he might receive 
instructions ; but it was necessary for himself 
and his accomplice to get two naval officers’ 
dresses. 

Vinn was to be recompensed at once, 
and then to have his fortune made. Here 
Vinn grew indignant, and said he would 
as soon share in a highway robbery; he 
really thought M‘Rae had known him better; 
and, in his virtuous indignation, he began to 
talk very loud. M*‘Rae quieted him, and cried, 
“Hush!” They then walked up Cornhill, where 
they parted. But Vinn’s virtue somewhat 
melting (he thought as informer he might 
net something), he returned, and proposed 
to introduce M‘Rae to a suitable man at the 
Jamaica Coffee-house. M‘Rae assented, but, at 
the door, grew cautious, and would not venture 
in; he then asked how “Long live Louis the 
Eighteenth,” and “Long live the Bourbons,” was 
expressed in French, and Vinn obligingly told 
him. He saw his way betternow. The real fact 
was, the artful Vinn was trying to get 
another witness to the affair, for he instantly 
went and communicated with a friend at the 
Atlas printing office, and with thirteen other 
friends at an adjacent coffee-house. 

On Sunday, the 20th of February, M‘Rae 
came to his lodgings, with two dark blue 
coats and two opera-hats in a bundle. One 
hat had a brass plate and a gold tassel ; this 
he put on, and asked Mrs. Alexander, a 
fellow-lodger, if she thought he looked like 
an officer; Mrs. Alexander pronounced em- 
phatically that he did. He had some white 
ribbon with him, which he ordered his wife to 
make up into two round cockades, as he was 
going to take in the flats, and must be at 
Gravesend by a quarter before two. He then 
left, anxious and excited, with his bundle. The 
next day Mrs. Alexander met M‘Rae, with his 
bundle, in Cursitor-street, and he requested her 
to go to a cook-shop and get hima dinner. He 
told her he had been sleeping at Northfleet, 
but he looked as if he had been up all night. 
The white cockade, and the paper on which it 
was pricked, were burnt, the white lining was 
taken out of the coat, and the coat sent to the 
dyer. Before this night journey, M‘Rae had 
been so poor that he, his wife, and Mrs. 
Alexander had only had one fire between them ; 
but after this he flourished about one-pound 
notes, and boasted that he had made fifty 
pounds by the job. 

Two men, named Holloway and Knight, were 
next ferreted out. They owned to the Stock 
Exchange committee that they had joined in 
the scheme. Knight had been employed by 
M‘Rae, at Holloway’s solicitation. Knight, a 
man named Sandon, and M‘Rae, had come in 
the post-chaise from Dartford. Holloway 
seemed frightened at the serious turn things 
had taken. 

De Bourg, of course, proved to be De Beren- 
ger. He lodged with a man named Davidson 
in Asylum-buildings. He had not dined at 
home on the Sunday, and he did not come home 
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till Monday evening. Davidson noticed that 
when he left on the Monday he had a new great- 
coat on. 

But long before all this scoundrelism could be 
brought to light, a rumour had got about that the 
pretended De Bourg had been mene on the 21st 
of February to have visited Lord Cochrane in 
Green-street, in his sham dress, and fresh from 
the successful trick. “At this time,” says 
Lord Cochrane, “J had joined the Tonnant at 
Chatham, and was preparing to sail for the 
South American station; but on learning the 
injurious report, and being, moreover, indignant 
that the perpetrator of the deception should 
have dared to visit me, I determined to de- 
nounce him, in order that, if he were really the 
guilty person, his name should be made public 
at the earliest possible moment, so that no time 
should be lost in bringing the matter home to 
him. In pursuance of this determination, I 
obtained leave of absence from the ship. On 
my return to town, I found that, though the 
authorities were ignorant of the name of the 

rson who came to my house on the 21st of 

ebruary, public rumour did not hesitate to 
impute to me complicity in his transactions. 
I immediately consulted my legal advisers. The 
result was, that an affidavit was prepared, 
and submitted to an eminent barrister, Mr. 
Gurney, to whom I disclosed every particular 
relative to the visit of De Berenger, as well 
as to my own previous, though very unim- 
portant, transactions in the public funds. 
was advised by him and my own solicitors to 
confine myself simply to supplying the authori- 
ties with the name of De Berenger, as the 

rson seen at my house in uniform on the 

Ist ultimo.” 

Lord Cochrane, a man of a fiery nature, of 
severe honour, and of the most heroic courage, 
scarcely knew how to strike the deadliest blow 
at these mere vaporous rumours, so invisible yet 
so poisonous. He at once drew up a minute 
affidavit of how his time had been spent on the 
fatal day, and disclosed the name of De Beren- 
ger. The Tories, eager to impugn the honour 
of so bitter an opponent, fell on him like flesh- 
flies on a galled blood-horse. Castlereagh, 
always small and malignant, remembered too 
well the Westminster meetings, and the daring 
conduct of Lord Cochrane upon Burdett’s com- 
mittal to the Tower. The Tories were eager 
to fly at his throat, and now there was a 
chance. Lord Cochrane was held answerable, 
with the others, for the fraud. The trial came 
= the Court of King’s Bench on June 8, 

814. 

Mr. Adolphus (Mr. Gurney’s junior) opened 
the pleadings on the part of the prosecution, 
from which it ap il that this was an indict- 
ment charging the different defendants, Ran- 
dom De Berenger, the Honourable Sir Thomas 
Cochrane (commonly called Lord Cochrane), 
the Honourable Andrew Cochrane Johnston, 
Richard Gathorn Butt, Ralph Sandon, Alexander 
M‘Rae, John Peter Holloway, and Henry 
Lyle, with conspiring, in a variety of different 





counts, by the raising of false reports, to raise 
the funds to a higher price than they would 
otherwise have borne, to the injury of the pub- 
lic, and to the benefit of the conspirators. To 
these various charges the defendants pleaded 
“Not guilty.” 

Mr. Joseph Fearne, stockbroker, of 5, 
Shorter’s-court, close to the side door of the 
Stock ——_ deposed that Mr. Butt, Lord 
Cochrane, and Mr. Cochrane Johnston, had all 
rooms in the same house. He was introduced 
to the two last —— by Mr. Butt, and was 
employed by them to make purchases in the 
funds. He frequently saw them all three to- 
gether, and Lord Cochrane recognised Mr. Butt’s 
orders. From the 12th to the 19th, witness made 
various purchases and sales for all three. On 
the evening of the 19th, Lord Cochrane’s balance, 
in omnium alone, amounted to a hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand pounds in his favour ; Mr. 
Cochrane Johnston’s omnium amounted to about 
a hundred and twenty thousand pounds, and his 
consols account was that day about a hundred 
thousand pounds; Mr. Butt’s omnium, he be- 
lieved, was one hundred and fifty-four thousand 
pounds, and his consols one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand pounds. On the morning of the 
21st of February, he sold them all, both omnium 
and consols. On that day he saw Mr. Butt and 
Mr. Cochrane Johnston about ten. About 
eleven the news came. He sold omnium first 
at 264, and last at 303. Consols rose from 70§ 


I} to 72}. About two o’clock the funds fell again, 


as the report was disbelieved. All three had 
bought and sold to an enormous amount ever 
since November. He was told to sell out when- 
ever he could get one per cent for their stock. 
He often sold twenty thousand pounds and 
thirty thousand pounds’ worth of stock at a time. 
Several stockbrokers deposed to Mr. Butt 
and Mr. Cochrane Johnston making large pur- 
chases a few days before the hoax, and on the 
Monday selling to great advantage. Fifty-four 
one-pound notes, found in the desk of De Beren- 
ger when seized at Leith, formed part payment 
of a cheque of Lord Cochrane, and had passed 
through the hands of Mr. Cochrane Johnston. 
A Mr. Le Marchant deposed that he was 
acquainted with Captain De Berenger, who had 
stated to him that he was about to go to 
America with Lord Cochrane. The witness 
asked him how he could do that under his ex- 
isting embarrassments? De Berenger explained 
(about the 14th of February) that he had put 
Lord Cochrane upon a scheme of raising large 
sums of money by the funds, and that Lord 
Cochrane had a private purse for his (De 
Berenger’s) use. This purse was composed 
of a certain — on the money 
which his lordship made by De Berenger’s 
suggestions regarding the stocks. (All this, 
probably, applied to Mr. Cochrane Johnston.) 
Mr. Serjeant Best and Mr. Serjeant Pell 
addressed the court on behalf of the defen- 
dants; and Mr. Brougham called Lord Mel- 
ville and Colonel Torrens to prove Sir A. 
Cochrane’s exertions for De Berenger, whom 
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he wished to take out as inquirer (spy), and 
to help to raise a company of sharpshooters in 
America. 

Mr. Tabourden, solicitor to De Berenger, 
roved that, in 1813, Mr. Cochrane Johnston 
fad employed their client to lay out some 
ground near Paddington as a sort of Ranelagh, 
and had advanced him money for writing a pro- 
spectus and preparing plans. It was also proved 
that Mr. Cochrane Johnston had at last offered 
two hundred and fifty pounds as a fair con- 
sideration, and had promised a loan of two 
hundred poynds more. Fifty pounds had been 
aid on account. The witness believed in 

Berenger’s strict honour: he had lent 

him three thousand pounds, and had been 
surety for him in the Rules, from which he 
had escaped. 
Lord Ellenborough’s summing up was harsh 
and unfair. From the beginning he did his 
best to bias the jury against his political oppo- 
nent, and left no stone unturned to secure 
a verdict of guilty. He dwelt especially on 
the fact that the coachman who drove De 
Berenger to Lord Cochrane’s swore to his 
wearing a scarlet uniform, while Lord Cochrane 
declared in his affidavit that he came in a green 
sharpshooter’s uniform. This, he considered, 
proved that Lord Cochrane—as a sharer in the 
fraud—had lent him a change of dress. The 
real fact was that De Berenger pulled down 
the blinds of the coach, and he then changed 
his red coat for the green one he carried in his 
portmanteau—the same coat in which he had 
travelled to Dover. 

The gross injustice of the Tory 
seen from the following passage of 
u 


judge is best 


summing 


Pe Now, gentleman,” he said, “he (De Beren- 
ger) is brought to the house of Lord Cochrane ; 
further evidence afterwards arises of his being 
there. We will at present follow the dress to its 
conclusion. George Odell, a fisherman, says, 
‘In the month of March, just above Old Swan 
Stairs, off against the iron wharfs, when I was 
dredging for coals, I picked up a bundle which 
was tied with either a piece of chimney line or 
window line in the cover of a chair bottom: 
there were two =. of a coat, embroidery, a 
star, and a piece of silver with two figures upon 
it; it had been sunk with two pieces of lead 
aud some bits of coal. I gave that which I 
found to Mr. Wade, the secretary of the Stock 
Exchange. It was picked up on the Wednes- 
day, and carried there on the . 
ee this up on the 20th March.’ You have 

efore had the animal hunted down, and now 
you have his skin, found and produced as it 
was taken out of the river, cut to pieces. The 
a it, could have been with no other view 
than that of suppressing this piece of evidence, 
and preventing the discovery which it might 
otherwise occasion. This makes it the more 
material to attend to the stripping off the 
clothes which took place in Lord Cochrane’s 
house De Berenger must have had that 
dress with him, whatever it was, in which 








he had come in the coach, and it does not 
appear that he had any means of shifting 
himself. If he had on an aide-de-camp’s 
uniform with a star, and so presented him- 
self to Lord Cochrane, how could Lord 
Cochrane reconcile it to the duties he owed 
to society, to government, and to his cha- 
racter as a gentleman, to give him the means 
of exchanging it? It must be put on for some 
dishonest purpose. It is for you, gentlemen, 
to say whether it is possible that he should not 
know that a man coming so disguised and so 
habited—if he appeared before him so habited 
—came upon some dishonest errand, and 
whether it is to be conceived a person should 
so present himself to a person who did not 
know what that dishonest errand was, and that 
it was the very dishonest errand upon which 
he had so recently been engaged, and which 
he is found to be executing, in the spreading 
of false intelligence for the purpose of elevatin,; 

the funds. If he actually appeared to Lord 
Cochrane stripped of his coat, and with that 
red aide-de-camp’s uniform, star, and order, 
which have been represented to. you, he ap- 
peared before him rather in the habit of a 
mountebank than in his proper uniform of a 
sharpshooter. This seems wholly inconsistent 
with the conduct of an innocent and honest 
man ; for if he appeared in such a habit, he must 
have appeared to any rational person fully 
blazoned in the costume of that or some other 
crime.” 

Who can wonder, after this, that a prosecu- 
tion, urged on by the Admiralty, conducted by 
both private and public enemies, and pressed for- 
ward by the Stock Exchange committee, blind 
mad at their recent losses, ended in a conviction? 
Lord Cochrane, the frank, reckless hero of many 
battles, was found guilty, fined a thousand 
pounds, sentenced to be imprisoned for a year, 
and, most shameful disgrace of all, was ad- 
judged to stand in the pillory. The pillory! that 
was indeed a thought worthy of Sidmouth, 
Castlereagh, and Fllenborough. Those men 
would have put Nelson in the pillory if he had 
been a reformer. But that cruel disgrace Lord 
Cochrane never endured, though it was strongly 
urged in parliament ; for Sir Francis Burdett, 
always true and chivalrous, stood up and de- 
clared that, if a pillory were erected, he should 
stand on it side by side with his colleague. 
The weak though cruel government knew 
Burdett, and feared a popular tumult, so Lord 


I} Castlereagh eye: Nae that part of the 


punishment. A pop subscription paid the 
fine; but the wnjust disgrace still branded a 
brave man’s scutcheon. The other prisoners 
were all fined in the same amount, and impri- 
soned. As for Mr. Cochrane Johnston, he fled. 

From the beginning of this unfortunate en- 
tanglement, Lord Cochrane behaved like a brave, 
innocent man, almost careless of asserting his 
innocence. Mr. Secretary Croker suppressed a 
letter, important as a proof of Lord Cochrane’s 
innocence. Everything went wrong. Cruel ad- 
vantage was taken of a reckless sailor’s hurt pride 
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and contemptuous silence. His bitterest enemy, 
Mr. Lavie, whom, at Lord Gambier’s trial, Lord 
Cochrane had openly accused of fabricating false 


charts, was chosen by the Stock Exchange com- | r 


mittee as the solicitor for the prosecution, to 
the rejection of their own lawyer. De Be- 
renger himself secretly offered his aid to the 
Admiralty and to the Stock Exchange ; but the 
government, though eager for a conviction, were 
afraid to have dealings with such a scoundrel. 
They managed to get Cochrane expelled from 
the House of Commons by one hundred and 
forty votes to forty-four. The Westminster 
constituency, however, re-elected him in July 
triumphantly. Determined to take his seat, 
Cochrane escaped from prison in disguise, and 
presented himself on the 21st of March, 1815, 
at the right hand of the Speaker’s chair. The 
marshal of the King’s Bench was allowed to 
take him into custody once more, and he was 
marched off to jail to suffer the rest of bis un- 
just sentence. 

Lord Cockrane’s bold and fearless expla- 
nation of the affair (when in his eighty-fifth 
year, and still a vigorous unbroken old man) 
thoroughly exculpates him in the matter. De 
Berenger’s misfortunes had interested him: the 

iving him clothes to return in disguise to the 

ules and save his sureties, was the result of a 
momentary impulse of compassion for a man 
almost a stranger. The moment his character 
was impugned, Lord Cochrane came forward 
and gave up the name of the mysterious visitor, 
and that was the one clue wanted by the 
Stock Exchange. If he had been one of the 
Ry eee why could he not have burnt 
the dangerous coat? If he was guilty, why did 
he not profit by the rise in the funds, and sell 
out hard and fast? If he was criminal, why 
should De Berenger, instead of posting to the 
City, go and spend two hours waiting at the 
house of his accomplice? If he was a sharer 
in the fraud, why did he refuse to take De 
Berenger in the Tonnant, when the rascal could 
so easily have changed his name, and been 

uietly shipped off to America, or landed in 

rance f 


No wonder the Great heart nearly broke 


under that terrible disgrace. Once free from 
ame Cochrane sought other worlds, and 
ought there bravely for liberty. The country 
he still loved had lost his services for ever. 

As an old man, after a long career of glory, 


and looking back to this crushing blow, the | 


hero said, “Yes, it was hard to bear; just, 
too, when the opportunity had come for pro- 
fessional activity, in spite of the jealousies that 
had always pursued me. My heart did sink 





within me at that outrageous sentence, and it 
required all my energies to bear the blow. It 
mn hed thought that after the restoration to 

and honours by my late and present sove- 
reign, after my promotion to the command of a 
fleet when I had no enemy to confront, and 
after the enjoyment of the sympathy and friend- 
ship of those whom the nation delights to 
honour, I might safely pass over that day of 
deep humiliation. Not so. It is true I have 
received those marks of my sovereign’s favour, 
and it is true that, from that day to the pre- 
sent, I have enjoyed the uninterrupted friend- 
— of those who were then convinced, and are 
still convinced, of my innocence ; but that un- 
just public sentence has never been publicly 
reversed, nor the equally unjust fine inflicted 
on me remitted.” 

Of De Berenger, the dark scoundrel who thus 
basely, and, to judge from a letter of his own, re- 
gretfully, plunged a brave and honourable man 
into aslough of disgrace, we know little more. He 
eventually wrote a clap-trap book on gymnas- 
tics, and became, we believe, a showy riding- 
master on the site of the present Cremorne 
Gardens. 

Of all the ruthless and unprincipled acts of the 
Sidmouth government, there was not one more 
heartless and unjustifiable than this prosecution 
of Lord Cochrane. He did not benefit by the 
fraud ; his complicity with it was utterly un- 
prow i and the sentence was not only severe, 

ut loaded with a humiliation intended to be 

worse than death. It was a disgrace to the 
ministry that restored this brave man’s rank, 
that it did not also cancel the old injustice, 
reverse the sentence, and pay back the money 
that had been unjustly extorted. 
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